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U. S. Ocean-Borne World Trade 


Far Exceeds Prewar Tonnages 


Figures Just Released Disclose Astonishing Increases, Accompanied by Significant 
Individual Shifts; Here Are Vital Data as to the Achievements of the Major Ports 


HE OCEAN-BORNE foreign com- 

merce of the United States during 
the first 10 months of 1946 totaled 187,- 
600,000,000 pounds (83,740,000 long tons) 
valued at $8,861,000,000. These totals 
include shipments on American and for- 
eign-flag vessels, both dry-cargo and 
tanker. The 10-month total tonnage 
exceeds by more than one-third the 10- 
month average for the five prewar years 
1935-39. 

The Bureau of the Census is now able 
to supply not only detailed information 
on the dollar value and shipping weight 
of United States imports and exports, but 
current information on how merchandise 
enters and leaves the United States by 
vessel and air, routing of vessel shipments 
from port to port and to the country of 
ultimate destination, by trade route, by 
trade area, by flag of vessel, and the ex- 
tent to which United States ports are 
sharing in the postwar traffic. 

For the first time it is also possible to 
show a break-down between dry-cargo 
and tanker shipments in the foreign 
trade of the United States in terms of 
both value and shipping weight. 

Of the total ocean-borne commerce 
(excluding Great Lakes) of 83,740,000 
long tons, 50,295,000 long tons were ex- 
ports valued at $5,987,000,000. These ex- 
port shipments were distributed among 
dry-cargo and tanker vessels as follows: 





Shipping 
weight Value 
Type of vessel millions millions 
of long of dollars 
tons 


Average 
dollar 
value per 
long ton 


Dry cargo 1) 5, 786 144 
Tanker 10 201 20 


Total v0) 5, O87 120 





Dry-cargo vessels carried 80 percent of 
the total export tonnage in contrast with 
20 percent by tanker vessels. In terms 
of dollar value, dry-cargo vessels ac- 
counted for 97 percent of the total value 
of exports as compared with but 3 per- 
cent for tankers. The dollar value per 
ton of dry cargo export shipments was 
seven times as great as the value for 
tanker shipments. 

Moreover, ocean-borne 
taled 33,445,000 


imports to- 
long tons valued at 


By J. Eowarp Ety, Chief, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 
and NATHAN Hasip, Chief, Shipping Statistics Unit, Foreign Trade Division 


$2,873,000,000. These import shipments 
were distributed among dry-cargo and 
tanker vessels as follows: 





Shipping 


y rage 

weight Value ——— 

Type of vessel (millions (millions ; 

of long of dollars) — 

tons ong ton 
Dry cargo 16 2, 703 172 
Tanker 18 170 10 
Total $4 2, 873 81 





For imports, dry-cargo vessels carried 
47 percent of the total tonnage as com- 
pared with 53 percent by tankers. More- 
over, dry-cargo vessels accounted for 94 
percent of the value of imports while 
tankers accounted for only 6 percent. 
The dollar value per ton of dry cargo 
shipments was 17 times as great as the 
value for tanker shipments. 


cp 


New Data on Ports’ Traffic 


The new statistics on vessel traffic 
show for the first time the relative im- 
portance of each United States port in 
the import and export ocean-borne for- 
eign commerce by dollar value and ship- 
ping weight. In contrast to previous 
figures which have been released on total 
exports and imports through each United 
States Customs District by all methods 
of transportation (vessel, air, rail, truck, 
etc.) combined, the present figures show 
the relative importance of each United 
States port in the ocean-borne vessel 
traffic alone. 

The figures show that, during the first 
10 months of 1946, 26,250,000 long tons 
of merchandise valued at $4,233,000,000 
(an average value of $161 per long ton) 
was exported through Atlantic coast 
ports on dry-cargo vessels. This repre- 
sented 65 percent of the shipping weight 


4 








U. S. products, destined for distant lands, go “over the side’ in amounts greatly exceeding 


those recorded in prewar years. 


3 








In the ship channel leading to a great U. S. port. 


and 73 percent of the value of all ocean- 
borne export shipments on dry-cargo 
vessels. Gulf coast exports on dry-cargo 
vessels accounted for 25 percent of the 
shipping weight and 19 percent of the 
value, and Pacific ports accounted for 9 
percent of the shipping weight and 8 
percent of the value. 

Merchandise exported on tanker ves- 
sels from Gulf ports represented 65 per- 
cent of the shipping weight and 64 per- 
cent of the value of all ocean-borne 
tanker shipments. Atlantic and Pacific 
ports handled 15 percent and 20 percent, 
respectively, of the total shipping weight 
and 22 percent and 14 percent respec- 
tively, of the total value of ocean-borne 
tanker exports. 


Ocean-Borne Imports 


The new statistics on water-borne im- 
ports through United States seaports for 
the first time credit the port of unlading 
with the shipping weight and dollar value 
of the shipments, in contrast to the usual 
United States import statistics which 
credit such shipments to the Customs 
District in which the Customs Import 
Entry form is filed. Because import ship- 
ments sometimes move to an interior 
point in Customs bond. United States 
seaports up till now have not been cred- 
ited with import shipments unladen at 
their ports. 

The figures show that during the first 
10 months of 1946 imports unladen at 
Atlantic-coast ports by dry-cargo vessels 
totaled 11,410.000 long tons valued at 
$2,124,000,000 ‘an average value of $187 
per long ton). This represented 73 per- 


cent of the shipping weight and 79 per- 
cent of the value of all ocean-borne 
import shipments on dry-cargo vessels. 
Gulf-coast and Pacific ports accounted 
for 19 percent and 7 percent of the ship- 
ping weight and 10 percent and 11 per- 
cent of the value, respectively. 

Merchandise unladen at Atlantic-coast 
ports by tanker vessels represented 94 
percent of the shipping weight and 82 
percent of the value of all ocean-borne 
import shipments on tanker vessels. 

These figures on the relative impor- 
tance of United States ports in ocean- 
borne import traffic in particular give 
more credit to west coast ports than had 
been given in other United States import 
statistics by Customs Districts. 

Data on United States ocean-borne 
imports and exports also reveal the effect 


of the September and October maritime 
strikes on the volume of trade moving 
through each port; the figures show that 
certain ports such as Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles were 
most affected by the shipping strike, par- 
ticularly in the export trade. 


Great Lakes Traffic Zooms 


The water-borne foreign commerce of 
Great Lakes Customs Districts and ports 
totaled 40,400,000,000 pounds (18,050,000 
long tons) valued at $177,000,000 and ex- 
ceeded the prewar average by 70 per- 
cent. Although the export tonnage was 
five times greater than imports, 33,700,- 
000,000 pounds (15,052,000 long tons) as 
against 6,700,000,000 pounds (2,998,000 
long tons) the value was only twice as 
great, $119,000,000 and $58,000,000. In- 
cluded in the export tonnage were 3,700,- 
000,000 pounds (1,631,000 long tons) 
valued at $26,000,000 of tanker ship- 
ments, practically all of which were 
shipped through the port of Toledo in the 
Ohio Customs District. 

It is interesting to note that the dollar 
value per ton of dry-cargo shipments in 
the Great Lakes trade for exports was 
$14 as against $144 in the ocean-borne 
trade and $17 in the import trade as 
against $172. 


Forty Percent Rise 


The total water-borne foreign com- 
merce, including the Great Lakes ports, 
in the first 10 months of 1946 totaled 
101,790,000 long tons valued at $9,000,- 
000,000 (an average value of $88 per long 
ton) and exceeded the average tonnage 
of the prewar years 1935-39 by more 
than 40 percent. The figures show that 
ocean-borne commerce represented 83 
percent of the total shipping weight and 
99 percent of the value. 

Of the total of 101,790,000 long tons 
valued at $9,000,000,000, exports ac- 


Shipping Weight of United States Erports and Imports of Merchandise Carried on Dry- 


Cargo and Tanker Vessels for 15 Leading Ports, January—October 1946 


I 


[In billions of pounds } 





New York 39.0 
Baltimore 2: 
Philadelphia 19. ¢ 
Toledo ] 
New Orleans 


Houston 8.2 
Norfolk 6.8 
Galveston 6.1 
Newport News 5.5 
Boston. 5.1 


Port Arthur 5.0 
Mobile__ 1.8 
Chester 1.6 
Newark_ 3.7 
Perth Amboy 1.8 


Exports General imports 


Dry cargo) Tanker 


19. § 17.9 1.6 19.5 10.4 9.1 
16.1 16.1 96 6.0 3.6 
4 9.7 99 6.5 





1 Less than 50,000,000 pound 
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counted for 64 percent of the shipping 
weight and 67 percent of the value, 
while imports accounted for 36 percent 
and 33 percent, respectively. 

The average dollar value per ton for 
exports was $93 as compared with $80 
for imports. 

The table on page 4 presents for 15 
leading ports (included are 10 leading 
ports for exports and the 10 leading ports 
for imports) the shipping weight of ex- 
ports and imports on dry cargo and 
tanker vessels. 


By Value: New York, 52% 


Vessel shipments in the foreign trade 
of the United States (exports plus im- 
ports) were valued at $9,038,000,000, of 
which 52 percent or $4,691,000,000 were 
laden or unladen at the port of New 
York. 

The total values of vessel shipments of 
other leading ports were: 


New Orleans, $604,000,000; 
Baltimore, $392,000 000; 
Philadelphia, $350,000,000; 

San Francisco, $328,000,C00; 
Boston, $285,000,000; 

Houston, $278,000,000; 
Galveston, $277,000,000; 
Newport News, $236,000,000; and 
Norfolk, $195,000,000. 








U. S. AUTO INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON FOREIGN TRADE 











NOTE ON ‘‘COVERAGE” OF TERMS AND FIGURES IN 
FOREGOING STUDY 


Export figures include reexports and lend- 
lease and UNRRA shipments, trade between 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and foreign 
countries, and shipments to United States 
Government agencies. Excluded from ex- 
port figures are shipments to the United 





Commodities of every sort helped to roll up the enormous totals cited in this article. 


States armed forces abroad, shipments be- 
tween Continental United States and the 
Territories and Possessions, and shipments 
between the Territories and Possessions. 

Exports by vessel are credited to the Cus- 
toms District and port at which the mer- 
chandise was laden. 

The import figures are general imports and 
represent the total of imports for immediate 
consumption plus entries into Customs 
bonded storage and manufacturing ware- 
houses. 

Imports by vessel are credited to the Cus- 
toms District and port at which the mer- 
chandise was unladen, even though this may 
be different from the Customs District in 
which the goods are entered into warehouses 
or entered for immediate consumption. 

Shipments in transit through the United 
States from one foreign country to another 
are not included in either the import or ex- 
port figures. None of the export or import 
figures have been adjusted for change in 
price level. 





Sweden’s Forest Products: New 
Uses Sought, Betterments 
Visualized 


Efforts are being made by the Swedish 
Wood Research Institute in Stockholm 
to find new ways of using Swedish wood 
and of improving forest producis, reports 
a European publication. The Institute’s 
Department of Wood Chemistry is en- 
gaged in solving the riddle of lignin, a 
substance found in about 30 percent of 
the wood and used, up to now, only as a 
poor-quality fuel. The chemical forest 
industry had been unable to utilize the 
substance practically, as its chemical na- 
ture was not fully known. Now, how- 
ever, promising results have been ob- 
tained. By exposing the wood cells to 
ultraviolet rays, research workers have 
localized the situation of the lignin in the 
cells and have partially succeeded in re- 
vealing its chemical construction. 





Colombia, in First Postwar Year, 
Scored Advances, Faced Problems 


By H. Tueopore Horrman, American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


HE OUTSTANDING EVENTS in 

Colombia during 1946 were: The 
election of Dr. Mariano Ospina Perez, the 
Conservative candidate, to the Presi- 
dency, bringing about a change in party 
government for the first time in 16 years; 
continued and accelerated rises in infla- 
tion; the increased cost of living and 
wholesale prices; reinstitution of price 
controls; maintained high production 
and exports of coffee at good prices; 
increased production of petroleum; de- 
creased production of gold; the forma- 
tion, with Venezuela and Ecuador, of a 
company to promote the development of 
a merchant marine for these three coun- 


tries; an elevated rate of construction 
activity; an increasing interest in higher 
tariffs; large imports and exports; a re- 
laxation of some exchange controls; 
maintenance of the gold- and dollar- 
exchange holdings at or above the high 
level reached at the end of 1945; and an 
increasing awareness of the fiscal dan- 
gers inherent in chronically unbalanced 
budgets and deficit financing.’ 


1 More information on exchange and finance 
in Colombia will be available in a forthcom- 
ing issue of the International Reference 
Service, which has been prepared by Charles 
F. Carson, of the American Republics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Agriculture 
Coffee the Principal Crop 

Despite a seasonal dry spell, Colombia 
experienced a good coffee crop during 
1946, which, according to unofficial re. 
ports, surpassed in quality the crop of 
the preceding year. 

The coffee market, however, was un- 
settled most of the year, varying from 
very weak to very firm, depending upon 
the action of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in the United States. 

On January 14, 1946, the Minister of 
Finance delivered a speech in which he 
called for higher ceiling prices for coffee 
in the United States. This stand, echoed 
and supported by the Colombian press, 
the National Federation of Coffee Grow- 
ers, and by most coffee producers, con- 
tinued as the coffee motif until the OPA's 
control over coffee prices was removed 
in October 1946. 


Fluctuating Coffee Market 

During January and most of February 
the market was firm, despite the uncer- 
tainty of continuation of the United 
States subsidy of 3 cents per pound after 
March 31, 1946. From February 25 to 
the announcement on March 20 that the 
subsidy would be continued to June 30 
practically no coffee was sold. Following 
the announcement, there was consider- 
able dissatisfaction because all controls 
had not been removed, and, although 
prices in Colombia advanced above the 
United States ceilings, there appeared to 
be no marked desire on the part of coffee 
holders to sell during April. This situa- 
tion continued during May and June, ow- 
ing to the fact that coffee producers felt 
that either controls would be removed 
entirely after June 30 or the subsidy 
would be increased substantially. The 
news of the continuance of the 3-cent 
subsidy plus the increase of 2.7 cents in 
the price on June 27 was tempered by 
the uncertainty regarding the continu- 
ance of the OPA. 

The Colombian coffee market was ex- 
tremely active during the first 3 weeks 
of July, and interior prices rose steadily. 
One of the main reasons for this activity 
was the temporary suspension of OPA 
controls on July 20. Although many 
business and financial groups not directly 
concerned with the coffee trade expressed 
misgivings over the possible inflationary 
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effect on the Colombian economy, coffee 
circles in general undoubtedly were 
pleased with the free market. Selling 
was brisk and the market was firm. 

However, about July 22, rumors of a 
possible return to OPA control began to 
have a disquieting effect on the market. 
After the OPA was reestablished prices 
sagged noticeably, and a near panic was 
averted only by the National Federation 
of Coffee Growers’ announcement, on 
July 25, of increases in its interior buy- 
ing prices. These latter were established 
at levels well above those of June 30. 
During the last week of July, the market 
was practically at a standstill. The es- 
tablishment, during August, of the new 
OPA ceiling prices on coffee at 8.32 cents 
per pound above the December 1941 
levels was regarded as satisfactory, al- 
though there was some criticism regard- 
ing the return of controls. 

Prices for coffee rose during September 
and October on the prospects of final 
termination of OPA controls and, upon 
decontrol on October 27, rose sharply, 
only later to fall somewhat. The an- 
nouncement by the Federation of an- 
other increase in interior prices helped 
the market to firm during November. 
During December the coffee market was 
moderate to slow, with no appreciable 
change in quotations. Demand for “mild 
coffees’”’ was steady and prices held firm. 
Although shipments of coffee slackened 
during December, total exports of 5,661,- 
463 sacks for 1946 were considerably 
above the country’s previous high record 
of 5,250,922 sacks in 1943. 


Other Crop Production 


Before World War II closed off much 
of the shipping in the Caribbean, and 
before the sigatoka disease spread over 
a considerable area, bananas consti- 
tuted—next to coffee—Colombia’s most 
important agricultural export. From 
1940 to the last few months of 1944 
practically no bananas were exported 
from Colombia. From that time to the 
end of 1946, banana exports have in- 
creased but they are still considerably 
under prewar levels. 

Production of agricultural staples was 
retarded by drought conditions which 
existed throughout most of the country 
during the third quarter of 1946, and 
estimates are that yields will be well 
below those of 1945. In view of the 
shortage of staple foods, especially lard, 
rice, sugar, cocoa, and corn, the National 
Federation of Coffee Growers of Colom- 
bia, which, through its Departmental 
Committees, reaches all coffee-producing 
areas in Colombia, was assigned the task 
during 1946 of insuring that all coffee 
farmers cultivated staple food products 
alongside their coffee plantings in order 
to prevent a food shortage forecast for 
1947, 
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From ‘Federaci6n Nacional de Cafeteros 


The coffee industry is extremely important to Colombia’s economic well-being. 


Exports of all foodstuffs were halted 
temporarily in September 1946, and on 
December 12, 1946, the President of the 
Republic signed law No. 34 of 1946, mod- 
ifying law No. 42 of 1942, thereby increas- 
ing Colombia’s import quota of wheat 
from 16,000 to 70,000 tons annually. 
Also, the Colombia Government, in Exec- 
utive Resolution No. 237 of November 
29, 1946, waived the provisions of its leg- 
islation of 1932 against the importation 
of hog lard, and thereby authorized the 
importation of 200,000 tins of lard (16.9 
net kilograms per tin). 

The Government has attempted to 
eliminate profiteering on imports of 
scarce items by assigning larger import 
quotas to INA (National Supply Insti- 
tute). In some cases, INA will effect the 
entire importation of a commodity. A 
decree dated December 27, 1946, an- 
nounced that INA will carry on complete 
importation of scarce items of prime 
necessity and then make distribution to 
regular importers on the basis of volume 
of business handled in the past. 


Improvement Program Outlined 


President Mariano Ospina Perez, in his 
inaugural address, cited the inadequacy 
of Colombia’s agricultural production 
and the wholesale movement of farm 
labor to the cities as the country’s fore- 
most economic problems. He indicated 
that the program of the Government 


— 
‘ 


would consist of: (1) A campaign to 
build up the production of foodstuffs; 
(2) stricter law enforcement in rural 
areas, with the object of making farm 
life more secure; (3) a soil-conservation 
campaign encouraging wider use of fer- 
tilizers, erosion prevention, reforesta- 
tion, and the like; (4) the greater dis- 
tribution of bank credit to farmers at 
lower interest rates; and (5) a possible 
experiment with a combined flood-con- 
trol, irrigation, and electric-power devel- 
opment of broad social significance simi- 
lar to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Manufacturing 


On the basis of preliminary statistics, 
industrial production continued on a high 
level during 1946, although it is believed 
that earnings, while very good, were be- 
ginning to level off in comparison with 
the sharp increases in profits noted in the 
past from one half-year to another. This 
fact was attributed to increased costs of 
production, increased salaries paid to 
workers, and taxes imposed by the Na- 
tional Government. However, as the 
year closed, demand still was estimated 
to be in excess of the supply of goods 
available. 

Expansion of the Colombian industrial 
plant progressed steadily during 1945, 
being hampered principally by the inabil- 





ity to obtain machinery and equipment 
in foreign markets. 

In the textile field, Campania Colom- 
biana de Tejidos (Coltejer), Colombia’s 
largest textile mill, started producing 
spun rayon during 1946. In June, Coltejer 
purchased machinery and other equip- 
ment in Switzerland for all rayon man- 
ufacturing processes, including the pro- 
duction of thread. Construction of the 
buildings for the new fasetory, located 
in Itagui, near Medellin, was begun in 
1946. Sedeco, a subsidiary of Coltejer, 
which weaves rayon cloth from thread 
purchased in Barranquilla, enlarged its 
output during 1946, with the erection of 
a new building and the installation of 
new machinery. Fabrica de Hilados y 
Tejidos del Hato (Fabricato) merged 
several subsidiaries during 1946 to in- 
crease the production of woolen fabrics 

_and blankets. Textiles Panamericanos, 
owned jointly by Fabricato and a United 
States company, began production of 
rayon cloth in 1946, but full production 
was held up, owing to delays encoun- 
tered in receiving machinery from the 
United States. In Barranquilla, the 
Brazilian-controlled Compafiia Indus- 
trial Marysol, S. A., entered into produc- 
tion of cotton textiles. 

Other industries which increased their 
production facilities during 1946 were 
paper and paperboard, brewing, plastics, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

On July 28, 1946, the Minister of Fi- 
nance of Colombia presented the tenta- 
tive budget for 1947, which included an 
item of 3,500,000 pesos (the peso is equal 
to approximately $0.57 in U.S. currency) 
to be obtained from increases in tariff 
rates. Approximately 180 tariff frac- 
tions (numbers) were contemplated, in- 
cluding the following articles (none of 
which were reported to include tariff 
numerals listed in the 1936 Commercial 
Treaty with the United States): Foods, 
spices, and wines; paper and paperboard, 
and paper and paperboard products; 
textiles; various iron and steel items; 
copper, brass, and lead items; munitions; 
clocks and watches; electrical apparatus; 
scientific equipment; cement products; 
some precious stones; ceramics, pottery 
and glass products; essential oils; chem- 
icals; and writing, drawing, and paint- 
ing materials. 

These increases were approved by the 
House of Representatives on December 
6 but were defeated in the Senate prior 
to adjournment. 


Mining 


Following the pattern of declining pro- 
duction in effect during the past several 
years, gold mined in Colombia for the 
first 9 months of 1946 amounted to 334,- 
857 troy ounces as compared with 401,473 
troy ounces mined in the corresponding 
period of 1945. Higher costs, and the 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Unloading one of the river boats that ply 
Colombia’s great Magdalena. 


inability to obtain needed repair parts 
and new machinery and equipment, plus 
the fixed price for the finished product, 
were the principal reasons for the de- 
cline. According to preliminary sta- 
tistics, the output of silver and platinum 
also declined. 

Production of petroleum—which re- 
cently has become Colombia’s second 
largest export, by value—increased from 
16,816,000 barrels for the period January 
to September 1945 to 17,728,000 barrels 
for the corresponding period of 1946. 
For the past several years attempts have 
been made to pass new petroleum legis- 
lation amending the existing statutes 
(law No. 37 of 1931 and law No. 160 of 
1936). To date, such attempts have 
been unsuccessful. In an effort to alter 
this situation, as well as to provide the 
Government with an official consistent 
petroleum policy based on _ technical 
knowledge, the Congress passed law No. 
31, of 1946, establishing a National Pe- 
troleum Council. The law provided that 
this Council would be composed of five 
members—two to be elected by the House 
and Senate, respectively, and three to be 
appointed by the Government. More- 
over, the law required that the members 
be experts in petroleum legislation, pe- 
troleum operations, business manage- 
ment, finance, and economics, and that 
they have no connection directly or in- 
directly with the petroleum business. 
The purpose of the Council is to engage 
in a permanent and continuous study of 
the petroleum industry and to advise thé 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum and the 
Colombian Administration on petroleum 
legislation, operations, and policy. 

The Instituto de Fomento Industrial 
(Institute of Industrial Development) 
continued its activities during 1946 to 
expand Colombia’s industrial plant— 
especially the establishment of an iron 
and steel industry in the vicinity of the 
iron-ore deposits in the Paz del Rio re- 
gion of the Department of Boyaca—and 
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to increase lead production in the pilot 
plant located at Mochanenta in the De. | 
partment of Boyaca, to a daily output | 


of 5 to 7 tons of metal. 


Construction 


Despite the recurring scarcity of many 
items of construction, building activity, 
both public and private, was maintaineg 
at high levels in Colombia during 1946. 

In Bogota, in the period January to 
August 1946, new construction amounted 
to 36,711,000 pesos compared with 21. 
546,000 pesos in the corresponding periog 
of 1945. In Medellin, new construction 
during the same period was 13,584,009 
pesos and 7,954,000 pesos, respectively, 
Among the reported projects pending or 
newly established in Medellin were the 
construction of a _ slaughterhouse, 4 
stadium, a mint, and an addition to the 
milk plant. Residential building projects 
in Medellin consisted of the purchase of 
land by Coltejer for the construction of 
workers’ homes; the beginning in Aprij 
of construction by the Cooperativo de 
Institutores de Antioquia on the first of 
its 200 houses; and the formation in May 
of a new cooperative for the construc- 
tion of houses. 

Construction in Cali was reported as 
very active, with public and private 
building continuing at a vigorous rate, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in ob- 
taining materials and the fact that lack 
of sufficient electric-power facilities 
makes it impossible to supply private 
homes with electricity. Building author- 
izations in Cali for the first 6 months of 
1946 were 8,489,000 pesos compared with 
7,067,000 pesos for the entire year of 
1945. 


Transportation 


The most important development in 
the transportation field during 1946 was 
the establishment with Venezuela and 
Ecuador of the Greater Columbian Mer- 
chant Marine (Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana, S. A.). The capitalization 
of this company is 35 000,000 Colombian 
pesos, divided into 3.500000 nominative 
shares of 10 pesos each, of which 4 
percent was subscribed by Colombia, 45 
percent by Venezuela, and 10 percent by 
Ecuador. 

Central headquarters of the new com 
pany were established in Bogota with 
divisional boards at Caracas and Quito. 
The organization was set up during the 
year, and in December it was reported 
that the company had completed con- 
tracts to buy eight merchant vessels 
in the United States to be delivered dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947. The line 
is expected to go into operation in April 
1947, with crews composed of nationals 
of the three countries involved. The 
fleet will enter into coastal and inter- 
continental operations, and, once in 
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operation, it is believed that it will carry 
a large percentage of Colombia’s coffee. 

Internal transportation was spotty, 
with congestion of imports and exports 
in the ocean and river ports being more 
the rule than the exception. As the year 
ended, the ports of Buenaventura and 
Barranquilla were so badly congested 
that law No. 21, of November 22, 1946, 
was passed authorizing the Government 
to fix quotas periodically for imports and 
exports moving through Colombian 
ports. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports and Exports, upon issuing corre- 
sponding licenses, in compliance with 
the indicated quotas, will specify the 
port of entry or departure of the mer- 
chandise, with due consideration as to 
whether it is possible within the limits 
of the quota to comply with the request 
of the importer or exporter as to the port 
from which or to which the export 
or import of items will be shipped or 
received. 

In accordance with law No. 26 of No- 
vember 30, 1945, providing for a mini- 
mum of 10,060,000 pesos to be spent an- 
nually on specified railroad construction, 
progress on these projects was made dur- 
ing 1946. On the Ferrocarril Ibague- 
Armenia for which 2,000,000 pesos are 
allotted annually, a definite route was 
decided upon, calling for a line of 133 
kilometers with a 3 percent maximum 
grade and a tunnel of 4,720 meters in 
length. The construction of 8 or 9 kilo- 
meters of road from Ibague was begun, 
and during the first quarter of 1947 con- 








Courtesy Pan American Union 


At Barranquilla’s Airport. 


struction will be initiated on the line out 
of Armenia. For the Barbosa-Bucara- 
manga line, for which 2,000,000 pesos 
have been allotted, rails were placed on 2 
kilometers out of Barbosa and an ad- 
ditional 8 kilometers of roadbed were 
completed. In addition, studies were 
continued on the extension of the Ferro- 
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Courtesy Pan American Urion 


In a big Colombian oil field. 
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carril Troncal de Occidente to Cartagena 
and Ipiales, respectively, and on con- 
struction of the Port of Tumaco. 

During 1946, the building of national 
and departmental highways continued in 
Colombia although hampered by lack of 
equipment and supplies. At the end of 
the year, national and departmental 
roads in the country, were estimated at 
approximately 18,500 kilometers, of 
which about 13,000 kilometers were mac- 
adam (hard, packed, crushed stone cov- 
ered with a clay-dirt layer). 


Foreign Trade 


According to preliminary statistics, 
Colombian foreign trade established a 
new record of $413,932,775 in 1946, as 
compared with $251,749,571 in 1945. 

Of these figures, imports amounted to 
$220,609,748 in 1946, and $113,557,349 in 
1945. A break-down of imports by com- 
modities is not as yet available. How- 
ever, incomplete statistics on import li- 
censes furnished by the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports and Exports, indi- 
cate that the value of imports was great- 
est for merchandise included in the Pref- 
erential Group, which includes commodi- 
ties most essential for the Colombian 
economy, such as transportation equip- 
ment, spare parts, agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment, and 
raw material for industry in general. 

Colombian exports in 1846 were $193,- 
323,027 compared with $138,192,221 in 
1945. As in former years, the predomi- 
nant export was coffee. Other exports 

(Continued on p. 33) 





South Africa Expanding Steel 
Output To Meet Local Needs 


By J. W. Vanver Laan, Acting Commercial Attaché, Pretoria (Prepared 
for Publication by C. B. Wetcu, Machinery and Metals Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce) 


OUTH AFRICA’S present steel re- 

quirements are difficult to estimate. 
Current demand exceeds local produc- 
tion by at least 400,000 tons annually, 
and this excess of demand over produc- 
tion is expected to increase with the fur- 
ther development of the country. In 
addition, a large backlog of steel re- 
quirements accumulated during the 6 
years of war. It is safe to say that if 
steel were available, present consumption 
in the Union of South Africa would be 
greater than average prewar consump- 
tion. The realization of new mining and 
industrial developments is being delayed 
only by the lack of materials and labor. 


Production and Sales 


The output of steel, which covers in- 
got production plus molten steel diverted 
to the manufacture of bombs, amounted 
to 525,042 tons in the year ended June 
30, 1946, representing an increase of 
6,812 tons over the output of the pre- 
ceding year. With a reduction of 12,000 





tons in the quantity of molten steel for- 
merly used in the manufacture of bombs, 
there was a net increase of about 19,000 
tons in ingots available for processing 
through the mills. 

Output of rolled and drawn steel prod- 
ucts by the South African Iron and Steel 
Industrial Corp., Ltd. (Known as Iscor), 
during 1945-46 amounted to 392,096 
tons. Combined with that of the other 
domestic manufacturers, output of rolled 
and drawn steel products represents a 
total of about 450,000 tons annually. 

Production still is adversely affected 
by insufficient supplies of coking coal, oc- 
casioned primarily by the shortage of 
rolling stock on the South African Rail- 
ways. The limited reserves and other 
problems of the local coal industry will 
be the subjects of study by a commis- 
sion recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

All of the products sold by Iscor dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, 
reached a total of 593,452 tons, valued 
at £7,354,441 (£1=—$4.0314). Pig-iron 


Photo by Garthorne and Keartland 


Government officials and industrial executives examine sOme aspects of South Africa’s steel 


activities. 
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sales by Iscor during that year amounted 
to 14,183 tons. With the 73,040 tons 
sold by an associate company, African 
Metals Corp., Ltd., the total for the year 
amounted to 87,223 tons. Production 
and consumption of pig iron in South 
Africa were practically equal in amounj 
during the year, and imports were 
negligible. 

Sales from the Coke Ovens and By. 
products Division of Iscor—the largest 
items of which were road tars, motor 
benzole, and ammonia liquor—totaled 
37,369 tons. Other miscellaneous sales 
totaled 147,411 tons, of which iron ore 
(94,533 tons) was the largest single item, 

Iscor’s main business, however, is in 
rolled and drawn steel products, the 
total shipments of which amounted (as 
already noted) to 392,096 tons in the 
period under review, an increase of 
32,673 tons over the preceding year. In- 
cluded in this total were 67,508 tons of 
“semis” (i. e. blooms, billets, and the 
like) for rerolling or conversion in other 
local works; 139,635 tons of structural 
sections, bars, and rods; 16,012 tons of 
fencing standards and wire; 29,177 tons 
of rails of various weights, from 30 
pounds to 96 pounds a yard; 65,380 tons 
of sheets, black and galvanized, flat and 
corrugated; 73,039 tons of plates; and 
1,345 tons of other miscellaneous 
products. 

Normally, the bulk of Iscor’s output of 
steel products was marketed in the in- 
land areas of the Union, mainly the Wit- 
watersrand and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. However, the very small tonnage 
of imports at present, far below even 
the limited wartime imports, has made 
necessary the diversion of a portion of 
the output of the local steel industry to 
coastal requirements. 

The annual prewar consumption of 
rolled and drawn steel products, based on 
the 4 years 1936-39, averaged about 
854,000 tons, excluding a variety of 
manufactured articles in which steel was 
the principal raw material. 


Production Costs 


Increased production costs, from 1940 
on, are attributed to circumstances aris- 
ing because of the war. The diversion of 
Iscor’s activities to war purposes and the 
manufacture of numerous special steels 
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(displacing a much larger tonnage of 
normal commercial grades) aggravated 
the tendency toward higher prices. 

Iscor’s price policy has been to refrain 
from raising prices until such changes 
could no longer be avoided, at which time 
increases were kept ata minimum. This 
policy has involved a sacrifice of revenue 
and profit, but price increases of steel 
products have been relatively limited. 

Recent contributions to higher steel- 
production costs have included a second 
10 percent hike in railroad rates, effective 
September 1945, and augmented labor 
costs equivalent to a 742 percent rise in 
wages. 

A price increase of 15 shillings a ton, 
averaging 42 percent for principal 
finished products, became effective on 
November 18, 1946. Iscor prices now 
represent an average rise of between 15 
and 16 percent, as compared with pre- 
war prices. The previous price in- 
creases, except for galvanized products, 
were made in 1942; intermediate in- 
creases in the prices of galvanized prod- 
ucts were made necessary by a rise of 
more than 300 percent in the price of 
zinc. 


Plans for Expansion 


With 15,000,000 additional Ordinary 
B shares of £1 each, authorized by Par- 
liament, the directors of the Corporation 
plan to expand Iscor’s production fa- 
cilities. Included in these plans is a 
steel works to be constructed at Van- 
derbijl Park (incorporating the plate 
mill already installed). The anticipated 
ingot capacity of this new plant (320,- 
000 to 350,000 tons a year) presupposes 
an output of about 240,000 tons a year 
of various “flat” rolled products, includ- 
ing plates, sheets (black and galvanized, 
flat and corrugated), strip, and tin plate. 
This new steel works will include a coke- 
oven plant, a blast-furnace plant, steel- 
melting shop, slabbing mill, and con- 
tinuous hot and cold strip mills, operat- 
ing in conjunction with the existing 
plate mill. 

In addition, provision will be made for 
the requisite “finishing” facilities (that 
is, equipment for sheering, annealing, 
Pickling, galvanizing, tinning, and the 
like), and all necessary ancillary serv- 
ices such as railway sidings, roads, dis- 
tribution equipment for electricity, wa- 
ter and gas, maintenance shops, stores, 
and offices. The plant is to be so con- 
structed as to be readily capable of ex- 
pansion up to an ingot capacity of 
approximately 1,000,000 tons a year. 

At Iscor’s works, in Pretoria, the roll- 
ing-mill and finishing facilities are to be 
expanded so that steel now used in mak- 
ing sheets and plates can also be used 
to make other rolled-steel products. 

In the projected expansion program 
there also will be appropriate extensions 
to ore-mining equipment, as well as other 





From South Africa’s Government Information Office 


Large steel chimney being riveted, South Africa. 


plants and equipment for the beneficia- 
tion and improved exploitation of iron 
ore, coal, and other raw materials. 

Active interest is being shown in the 
acquisition of the required plant and 
equipment. Success in the materializa- 
tion of plans is somewhat unpredictable, 
but under normal conditions the plant 
could be expected to begin production in 
about 2% years. 





Detroit’s Big Stake in Exports: 
New Directory Reveals Arresting 
Facts 


Because of the tremendous impor- 
tance of world trade to Detroit and 
Michigan industries, the Foreign Trade 
Department of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce has just released a directory 
listing 900 firms in Michigan that have 
overseas business. The directory is part 
of the Board’s program to assist Detroit 
firms in improving world markets and 
utilizing its services. The directory will 
be distributed to all American Embas- 
sies, Consulates, foreign business asso- 
ciations, and markets throughout the 
world. It is hoped to acquaint buyers 
in the far corners of the world with 
Michigan-made goods. 

The Foreign Trade Department is 
guided by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Board. The Committee points 
out that: “This directory will put the 
names of Michigan firms in the market 


1] 


places of the world. Probably no other 
area in the United States has more in- 
terest and more at stake in world trade 
than Michigan. The importance of this 
oversea business to Detroit and Michi- 
gan can best be judged when we realize 
that: (1) Prior to the start of World 
War II, the Detroit area produced more 
goods for export than any other city 
in the Nation. (2) A survey made in 
1940 revealed that $1 out of every $7 
spent in this area was derived from for- 
eign sales. This means that approxi- 
mately 14 percent of the workers’ time 
is required to make the goods for the 
export field. Take away 14 percent of 
the worker’s employment and it would 
cut a big slice off his take-home pay. 
(3) Our American-made automobiles re- 
quire many commodities not obtainable 
in this country; one item, for example, 
is nickel. There are many others.” 

Among the many commodities im- 
ported by Michigan firms, one finds Si- 
berian squirrel hair (used in the manu- 
facture of fine brushes). Other items 
include seeds, cheese, fish, nickel, sweat- 
ers, palm fibers, vitamin oils, and ma- 
hogany. 

Automobiles and automotive parts and 
accessories lead the export parade from 
Michigan. Other important export 
items, says the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, include refrigerators, machinery, 
paper, capsules, beans, bags, and bear- 
ings. One Michigan firm even exports 
cosmetics for dogs; it is reported that 
this canine cosmetic line includes soap, 
powder (flea), and nail polish. 









Agent To Exploit Gage 
Sought by British Firm 


A British manufacturer and patentee 
of a micrometer production gage seeks 
contacts: with United States manufac- 
turers or marketing organizations who 
might be interested in undertaking full 
exploitation of the instrument in the 
United States and Canada. The firm is 
holder of British patent No. 562804, Ca- 
nadian patent No. 436821, and United 
States patents pending covering the gage. 

According to the patentee, the instru- 
ment is superior to similar devices in 
that, in addition to accepting a correct 
component and rejecting an incorrect 
one, it is equipped with an easily read 
scale which indicates to 0.0002 inch pre- 
cisely how much the component is over 
or under size. This feature eliminates 
the need of taking second measurements 
and is thus a time-saver. 

Moreover, its use is not limited to 
finish operations, as it can be set for any 
dimension within a range of half an inch, 
and tolerances may be adjusted to suit 
any class of work. 

Other reported advantages are de- 
scribed in bulletins, two sets of which 
are available on a loan bdsis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. For complete details on this trade 
opportunity, however, interested firms 
should write to Indi-Gage (Great Brit 
ain) Limited, Regent Chambers, 15 West- 
over Road, Bournemouth, Hants, Eng- 
land. 


English Direct-Mail 
Service Offered in U. S. 


United States businessmen may be in- 
terested in an offer from an English firm 
to sell a direct-mail advertising service. 
The company, S. C. Simmonds Postal 
Publicity, with offices in London, is re- 
ported to specialize in postal advertising, 
circularizing, and trade lists. 

Complete information concerning Sim- 
monds’ proposal can be obtained by writ- 
ing the company at Alpha House, 152/4 
Rye Lane, London, S. E. 15, England. 





Brazilian Hardwoods Offered 
For Sale To U. S. Buyers 


An offer to sell mixed hardwood logs to 
buyers in the United States has been 
made by a Brazilian firm, according to 
the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
The company, Andrade Carvalho & Cia., 
reports that it has 1,000 cubic meters 
(roughly 250,000 board feet) cut and 
awaiting shipment at Presidente Bueno, 
State of Minas Gerais, and that deliv- 
ery to the port of Caravellas, Bahia, could 
be effected within 90 days. And it fur- 
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ther advises that it would consider enter- 
ing into a long-term contract to supply 
up to 300 cubic meters monthly over a 
period of years. 

The woods offered for sale are on prop- 
erty owned by Carvalho & Cia. and are 
found in the following approximate pro- 
portions: Peroba (Aspidosperma poly- 
neuron) and cedro (Cedrela brasilien- 
sis), 70 percent of the total, with the re- 
maining 30 percent consisting of vin- 
hatico (Platymenia reticulata), pauoleo 
(Copaifera officinalis), cerejeira (Am- 
burana cearensis), pequia (Caryocar v.l- 

















Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, Or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections ] 


Agricultural Implements and Equipment: 3, 
7, 34. 

Automotive Vehicles, Equipment, and Parts 
GS. 

Cement: 3 

Chemicals and Chemists’ Supplies: 11, 24, 25, 
32, 33, 41, 46, 52 

Clothing and Accessories: 33. 

Construction Materials: 18, 28, 47, 52 

Drugs, Pharmaceuticals and Medicinals: 15 

Dyestuffs: 22, 46. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fir- 
tures: 28, 43. 

Fancy Goods: 4. 

Flashlights: 28. 

Foodstuffs: 13, 20, 39, 48, 51 

General Merchandise: 6, 14, 52 

Glass Products: 19 

Hardware: 8, 33 





Household Furnishings and Equipment: 13, 
26, 42 

Leather and Leather Goods: 7, 33 

Machinery: 1, 3, 4, 10, 13, 17, 23, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 3, 
4, 9, 13, 36, 38, 49 

Nets (Fishing): 31 

Novelties: 9, 28 

Office Machines and Supplies: 17 

Oils: 6, 27. 

Paints: 52 

Paper and Paper Products: 6, 7, 37 

Plastics: 5, 11, 238 

Refrigeration: 7 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 50 

Seeds and Bulbs: 29 

Textiles: 4, 13, 14, 28, 33, 44, 

Tools: 8, 13 

Toys: 21. 

Wire: 9. 
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losum), sucupira (Bowdichia_ diplo- 
tropis), and jacaranda (Machaerium vil- 
losum). While peroba and cedro are, as 
indicated, the most readily available, 
orders for individual species may be filled. 

Logs are stated to be not less than 180 
centimeters in circumference and 5 
meters in length, with the average size 
measuring somewhat larger than these 
dimensions. Owing to the company’s 
lack of sawmill facilities, only trimmed 
logs can be purchased. 

Prices for all species are quoted at ap- 
proximately US$20.00 per cubic meter, 
delivered at the ports of Caravellas or 
Ponta de Areia, State of Bahia. 

Since it is understood that this offer 
may stand for a limited time only, inter- 
ested firms are advised to take immedi- 
ate action. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the company’s agent in Rio de 
Janeiro, Dr. Horeb Duque Estrada, Rua 
Joaquim Murtinho 192. 


Earth-Moving Equipment 
Needed in Denmark 


United States manufacturers may be 
interested in the request of Statens 
Civile Luftvaern (Danish Civil Air De- 
fense) in Denmark for catalogs, prices, 
and other data covering earth-moving 
vehicles and equipment. The required 
items are for use in rescue, salvage, and 
wrecking work connected with airports. 

As no further information has been 
furnished to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, firms which are in a position 
to supply equipment of this type are 
asked to communicate directly with the 
Danish Civil Air Defense, Stockholms- 
gade 27-29, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Market for Bottles and 
Caps in El Salvador 


The Government of El Salvador is in 
the market for glass bottles and caps, 
according to recent advice from the 
American Embassy at San Salvador. 
While the quantity required has not been 
specified, it is reported that $400,000 has 
been appropriated for the purchase of 
these items during 1947. 

Shape, dimensions, and other charac- 
teristics of the bottles must conform with 
aS-yet-unpublished specifications to be 
established by Government regulation. 

The containers are to be used for bot- 
tling aguardiente, a popular beverage, 
which, by Government decree becoming 
effective in April, may be sold only in 
Official and sealed containers and by 
licensed package stores. 

Suppliers in the United States may 
want to write the Procurement Agency 
of the El Salvadoran Government (Pro- 
ceeduria General de la Republica) at 
San Salvador for complete information 
regarding this trade opportunity. Cor- 








Trade Lists for Czechoslovakia 


The following lists have been com- 
piled from material submitted by the 
American Embassy in Prague. These 
are partial, interim lists and will be su- 
perseded by complete lists as soon as 
possible. The price is $1 a list. Pur- 
chasers of these lists will receive copies 
of the complete lists, when available, 
without additional charge. 


Automotive 
Dealers. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers. 

Coal Importers and Dealers. 

Dental Supply Houses. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers. 

Fibers Importers and Dealers. 

Hair and Bristles Importers and Dealers. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers. 

Hides and Skins Importers, Exporters and 
Dealers. 

Horses and Cattle Importers and Dealers. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, Im- 
porters and Dealers. 

Iron, Steel and Building Materials Importers 
and Dealers. 

Lumber Importers and Dealers. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Importers 
and Dealers. 

Musical Instruments Importers and Dealers. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Dealers. 

Petroleum Industry. 

Photographic Supplies Importers and Dealers. 

Seeds and Bulbs Importers and Dealers. 

Sporting Goods Importers and Dealers. 


Equipment Importers and 








respondence should preferably be in 
Spanish. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—G. F. Laret, representing 
Emile Regniers & Co., 106 Rue de l’Industrie, 
Charleroi, is interested in purchasing all 
types of machinery for the manufacture of 
glass, as well as obtaining complete data and 
machinery needed to manufacture vacuum 
flasks. He also desires to interest American 
producers in a new Belgian process for man- 
ufacturing vacuum flasks. Scheduled to 
arrive February 23 for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o Belgian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
or c/o Arsene Laret, 705 East Street, Taren- 
tum, Pa. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

2. Brazil—Dr. José Ermilio de Moraes, rep- 
resenting S. A. Industrias Votorantim, Rua 
15 de Novembro 317, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in purchasing materials and obtaining man- 
ufacturing rights for certain unspecified 
lines, for the majority of which preliminary 
contacts have already been made. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 10, via New Orleans, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: P. O. Box 
23, Golden, Colo. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and Denver. 

8. Brazil—Amadeu Zuolo, representing 
Maquinas Industriais e Agricolas Armando 
Zuolo S/A, 552 Rua Visconde de Parnaiba, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing agri- 
cultural machinery, cement, galvanized iron 
pipes and fittings, steel sheets (plain, black, 
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and galvanized), nonrusting steel plates for 
motor housings, high-speed twist drills, and 
universal plates for both milling machines 
and mechanical lathes. Mr. Zuolo is now in 
the United States for several months. U. S. 
address: 41-81 Frame Place, Flushing, N. Y. 

4. Ceylon—Kenneth Donald Iain Murray, 
Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo—representing 
Artisans, Ltd.; Arts & Crafts; Dember Bros.; 
Gesco, Ltd.; and S. P. M. Mohamed Jamaldeen 
and Bros., all in Ceylon—is interested in 
fancy goods, textiles, machinery, galvanized 
sheeting, nylon, silk, and various other goods. 
He isalso interested in exporting Ceylon prod- 
uce. Scheduled to arrive the end of January 
for a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: 
Lexington Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y., and c/o Timberim, 
Mellody Road, Lake Forest, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Madison (Ind.) , Memphis, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Richmond. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

5. Colombia—Georges Rosier, representing 
Fabrica de Peinetas, Rosier, Hijo, Calle 73, 
No. 42-B-49, Barranquilla, is interested in 
obtaining molds for the manufacture of plas- 
tic articles. Scheduled to arrive in mid-Feb- 
ruary, via Miami, for a month’s visit. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Omni Products Corp., 40 East 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: Wash- 
ington, New York, and Philadelphia. 

6. Ecuador—Luis Adolfo Noboa, Nueve de 
Octubre 111, Casilla 529, Guayaquil, is in- 
terested in importing into Ecuador general 
merchandise, especially automobiles, lubri- 
cants, and paper. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-March, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o National Paper & Type Co., 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 

7. Lebanon—Georges Ibr. Saad, represent- 
ing Ibr. J. Saad & Fils, Souk-el-Jameel, P. O. 
Box 66, Beirut, is interested in motorcars and 
trucks, automobile parts and tires, refrigera- 
tors, agricultural machinery, leather, and 
paper. Scheduled to arrive the end of Febru- 
ary, via New York City, for a 6 months’ visit. 
U. S. address: c/o United States Rubber Ex- 
port Co., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

8. Norway—Hans Erik Coward, represent- 
ing Coward & Thowsen A/S, Kirkegaten 30, 
Oslo, is interested in hardware and tools. 
Scheduled to arrive March 18, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o Royal Norwegian Consulate General, 115 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Greenfield (Mass.), Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and possibly San Francisco. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

9. Norway—Alf Steen and Erling Iversen, 
representing Rich. Steen & Sonn, 5 Akers- 
gaten, Oslo, are interested in welded wire net- 
ting for fox, mink, and poultry farms, steel 
and iron rolling mill products, and novelties. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-February, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Maj. Kai Martens, Royal Norwegian 
Consulate General, 115 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

10. Sweden—Harry Kuller, representing 
Aktiebolaget Gust. Carlsson & Co., 5 Vasa- 
gaten, Stockholm, is interested in purchas- 
ing and obtaining representations for ma- 
chines for the graphic trade. Mr. Kuller is 
now in the United States until April 25. 
U. S. address: Pennsylvania Hotel, Seventh 
Avenue and 33d Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Chicago and New York City. 

11. Union of South Africa—Roger S. Berry 
and Dr. L. A. Bushell, representing Plastics 
Products (Pty.) Ltd., 610 Surrey House, Ris- 
sik Street, P. O. Box 4527, Johannesburg, are 
interested in obtaining additional agencies 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Excess Profits Tax Imposed.—The 
Portuguese Government issued a decree 
(No. 35767) on June 26, 1946, authoriz- 
ing the Governor General of Angola to 
levy a tax on excess profits derived from 
exports of certain colonial products, as 
a further means of halting the increas- 
ing inflation difficulties in that colony, 
according to a recent report from the 
American Consulate at Luanda. 

This authority was implemented by a 
decree issued by the Governor General 
on October 23, 1946, establishing a tax 
ranging from 15 to 25 percent (50 per- 
cent on lumber) on all excess profits ac- 
cruing from 20 exported commodities 
listed as follows: Peanuts, sugar, rice, 
cocoa, coffee, wax, palm kernels, hides, 
mandioca flour, fish meal, beans, live cat- 
tle, sesame, lumber, palm oil, fish oil, dry 
fish, castor oil, sisal, and tobacco leaf; 
this tax to be collected by the local.cus- 
toms houses, beginning January 1, 1947. 
Excepted from the list were diamonds, 
cotton, corn, and rubber. 

Exemptions from the excess profits tax 
were stipulated for eight products— 
sugar, rice, coffee, wax, palm kernels, 
beans, palm oil, and castor oil—exported 
to Portugal; for sugar exported to the 
Portuguese colonies; and for sisal ex- 
ported to the United States—which is 
Angola’s most important export to this 
country. 

Under this law, 10 percent of the tax is 
to be used for subsidizing municipal 
works in Angola. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Permit Requirement for Im- 
ports.—The exchange permit require- 
ment instituted by circular No. 637 of the 
Central Bank of Argentina of January 
20, 1947 (‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 8, 1947), is not a prior ex- 
change permit strictly speaking, as the 
importer is not required to obtain it be- 
fore purchasing goods abroad. For his 


own protection, however, he should ob- 
tain such a permit on the day following 
the conclusion of a firm purchase abroad; 
otherwise he will be bound by any change 
in the exchange rate classification of the 
goods occurring between the time of the 
purchase and the time application is 
made for the exchange permit. The an- 
nouncement appearing in the issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
8, 1947, should be modified to this extent. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the prior exchange permit require- 
ment instituted by Central Bank circular 
No. 601 of November 29, 1946, for two 
groups of imported articles—those for 
which import quotas have been estab- 
lished and those subject to prior study 
and approval by the Ce con- 
tinues to exist with respect to those 
articles (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 25, 1947). The other type of 
exchange permit, established by circular 
No. 637, applies to all other merchandise 
imported into Argentina. With the ex- 
ception of the length of the period of 
validity and the time when application is 
to be made, both types of permit carry 














The Cover Picture 








Heart of Bogota 


Since we are presenting this week, as our 
second special article, a comprehensive review 
of what happened during the year 1946 in all 
the major phases of Colombia’s economy, we 
have chosen as our cover picture (through the 
courtesy of the Pan American Union) an im- 
pressive vista, framed by great pillars, of the 
Plaza de Bolivar in the Colombian capital, 
Bogota. The photograph is by Senor G. Cuéllar. 
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the same rights and obligations. These 
were described in detail in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 25, 1947. As 
for the period of validity, the prior ex. 
change permit is valid for 1 year in the 
case of goods subject to import quota, and 
in the case of goods subject to prior study 
it is valid for the period stipulated at the 
time the permit is issued. The nonprior 
exchange permit required for all other 
imported goods is valid for 9 months. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Primage Duty on Certain Goods Re- 
moved.—Australian customs officers were 
notified that on November 15, 1946, the 
primage duty of 4 percent ad valorem 
imposed on a large variety of non-Em- 
pire manufactured goods generally not 
commercially produced in the Common- 
wealth and prescribed by departmental 
bylaws, was rescinded and declared no 
longer operative. This exemption from 
primage duty is applicable also to nu- 
merous hand and machine tools, ma- 
chines, and appliances for use in con- 
nection therewith. Some of the more 
important machines covered are the fol- 


lowing kinds: Biscuit-making; book- 
binding; boot- and shoe-making; 
canning; confectionery-making: cord- 


age; glass-making; leather-making and 
tanning; metal-working; paper-finish- 
ing, cutting, and folding; photographic; 
rubber-working; stone-working; textile- 
working; and wood-working. The United 
Kingdom, Canada, and New Zealand are 
not affected, as such products originat- 
ing in the above-mentioned countries 
were permitted entry without the pay- 
ment of the 4 percent ad valorem pri- 
mage duty. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Embargo on  Domestically 
Grown Foodstuffs—An export prohibi- 
tion was placed by the Belgian Congo 
Government on manioc flour, peanuts, 
corn, and milled or paddy rice, effective 
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December 27, 1946, owing toa shortage of 
foodstuffs for the native population, ac- 
cording to an ordinance issued by the 
Governor General and reported by the 
American Consulate at Leopoldville on 
January 6, 1947. 

Abolition of Pools for Robusta Coffee 
and Quinine Exports.—The wartime reg- 
ulations requiring exporters in the Bel- 
gian Congo to ship Robusta coffee and 
quinine through a Government-con- 
trolled pool were abrogated as of Janu- 
ary 4, 1947, according to a report of 
January 20 from the United States Con- 
sulate at Leopoldville. The coffee and 
quinine offices, however, were not abol- 
ished, but will continue to serve as dis- 
seminators of technical and commercial 
information for the benefit of the 
planters and merchants. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 7 and 14, 1946, for establishment of 
offices. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Abrogation of Detailed Price Schedules 
for Flax.—The detailed maximum price 
schedules, established by decree of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1946, for scutched flax and flax 
tow were repealed by a Belgian decree- 
law published in the Moniteur Belge of 
January 29, 1947. Scutched flax and flax 
tow, however, remain subject to the 
maximum-price provisions requiring that 
prices not exceed the normal price level 
which is represented by approximately 
three times prewar prices, as expressed in 
Belgian francs. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated February 14, 1947) 


Trade sources report business through 
the first 2 weeks in February as more 
than seasonally slow. January and Feb- 
ruary are usually dull because of stock- 
taking and impending carnival holidays. 
Preparations for the carnival, which be- 
gan on February 15, reduced spending 
for essentials to an absolute minimum; 
consequently, in a number of commodi- 
ties in plentiful supply there were price 
reductions at the retail level in an ef- 
fort to push sales. 

Cutting prices, however, did not extend 
to the wholesale and manufacturing lev- 
els, in which further upward trends were 
noted. An increase of 30 percent in 
the prices of medicinals and pharma- 
ceuticals went into effect on February 1 
and wholesale costs of other commodities 
have gone up. An increase of 23 per- 
cent was authorized in the retail ceiling 
Price for sugar at Rio de Janeiro, and 


rationing of this commodity was sched- 
uled to be discontinued on February 16. 
Coffee was entirely withdrawn from price 
control and the retail cost at Rio de 
Janeiro jumped 50 percent. These in- 
creases resulted from the withdrawal of 
Government subsidies to maintain the 
prices at a lower level. 

Largely because of the tightness of 
credit, efforts are being made to promote 
the movement of goods at retail, accord- 
ing to reports. The further slowing up 
of collections is now noticeable all over 
the country in domestic business and, to 
a lesser extent, is also becoming apparent 
in payments for imports. 

The congested condition of the port of 
Santos was further aggravated during 
December and January by the increased 
number of ship arrivals, and no solution 
was in prospect in February, although the 
Dock company has a considerable quan- 
tity of equipment on order which will help 
to improve conditions when received. 
The situation at Rio de Janeiro also re- 
mains unaltered. The newly appointed 
Superintendent of the Dock Administra- 
tion is requisitioning for general use the 
return of warehouses ceded to private 
entities, endeavoring to force withdraw- 
als of merchandise stored in customs 
warehouses for many months, and is tak- 
ing other emergency measures to meet 
the situation. At Recife, warehouse fa- 
cilities at the docks are also crowded, ow- 
ing principally to heavy arrivals of flour 
and automobiles. The dock company at 
Bahia received a loan of 12,000,000 cru- 
zeiros (about $600,000) for port improve- 
ments, and there was a general rate in- 
crease for cargo handling at this port. 

A heavy backlog of industrial disputes 
being processed through the labor courts 
continues in the Federal District. Of 19 
outstanding actions, those invoKed by oil 
workers, sanitation workers, and com- 
munications employees directly involved 
foreign companies. There were no indi- 
cations in the capital, however, that an 
early resort to strike action was contem- 
plated. The labor courts continued to 
award increases generally ranging up- 
ward from 30 percent on base salaries to 
500 cruzeiros (about $25 per month). 
The awards are short of labor’s demands 
and, coupled with the failure of the Con- 
gress to resolve the issue concerning the 
weekly paid day of rest, constitute a con- 
tinuing source of labor discontent. 

Employers, on the other hand, report 
continued and increasing shortages of 
skilled workers and advancing labor turn- 
over and absenteeism rates. In a recent 
regional labor-court award, the court at- 
tempted to impose a clause requiring a 
work-attendance record of 85 percent as 
a prerequisite to the right to obtain the 
awarded increase of 50 percent. This 
decision is being appealed. Labor and 
political circles have taken up the por- 
tal-to-portal pay question and this may 
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become a factor in Brazilian industrial 
relations in the near future. 

The labor pattern in the Federal Dis- 
trict appeared to be fairly typical of the 
country as a whole except that actual 
strike action has been taken in scattered 
areas, as in the case of the Sao Paulo- 
Goiaz Railway workers and the glass and 
cement workers in the Recife district. 

Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during January amounted to about 
1,274,000 bags, compared with 1,348,000 
in December. The January total in- 
cluded some 895,000 bags for the United 
States, 336,000 for Europe, and 29,000 for 
South America. Through February 10, 
Santos registrations of sales to the United 
States market during the preceding 4 
successive weeks had been 182,184, 49,999, 
139,757, and 139,720 bags. Santos sales 
to the United States for February 
shipment, registered by the end of Janu- 
ary, amounted to 812,101 bags, including 
sales registered for January shipment 
but not shipped by the close of that 
month. 

Sao Paulo records for the close of 
December show farmers’ delivery of 
7,400,000 bags at that stage in the current 
1946-47 farm dispatch season, which, ac- 
cording to the original estimates of the 
National Coffee Department, was to pro- 
duce a final total of only 6,100,000 for the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

The Prefecture of Rio de Janeiro is 
developing plans to grant long-term loans 
to agriculturists in the Federal District, 
through loans to be extended up to 15 
years by the Government-controlled 
Bank of the Prefecture of the Federal 
District at annual interest rates varying 
between 4 and 6 percent. The Prefecture 
of Rio de Janeiro announced that loans 
will be made to persons in the Federal 
District developing agriculture on rural 
property with a minimum area of 5,000 
square meters. 


China 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Regulations Provide for the Import of 
Personal and Household Effects Without 
License. According to an announce- 
ment by the Executive Committee of the 
Board for the Temporary Regulation of 
Imports, personal and household effects 
in normal quantities and according to 
strict Customs definition of such effects 
may be imported without license if no 
foreign exchange is required. This rul- 
ing refers to: 

(a) Effects brought in as baggage, by par- 
cel or freight. 

(bo) Effects of unlimited value if entitled 
to duty-free treatment according to Customs 
regulations applicable to passengers’ per- 
sonal and household effects. 


(c) Dutiable personal and household ef- 
fects provided their total value does not 





exceed US$500 (HK$200 if arriving from 
Hong Kong or Macao). 

(ad) Personal and household effects in- 
cluded in schedule III (b) of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations (For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 4, 1947); 
also those included in schedule IV if neces- 
sary for immediate use, actually owned by 
the passengers concerned, already in their 
use, and not for sale. 


Dutiable personal and Household ef- 
fects, according to Customs definition of 
such effects (articles in schedule IV of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations excepted), whether accom- 
panied or unaccompanied, of a total 
value exceeding US$500 (HK$200 if ar- 
riving from Hong Kong or Macao) re- 
quire license to import, which will be 
issued on application to the Import Li- 
censing Department of the Board for 
Temporary Regulation of Imports to 
persons in any of the following cate- 
gories, if the value does not exceed 
US$3,000, and no foreign exchange is 
required: 

(1) Chinese persons who have resided 
abroad (but excluding Hong Kong and 
Macao) not less than 1 year and have re- 
turned to China not longer than 6 months 
prior to the arrival of such effects. 

(2) Persons who have been interned and 
require to rehabilitate their establishments. 

(3) Persons arriving in China for the first 
time or returning for the first time since 
December 8, 1941. 


Exceptional cases not covered may be 
submitted to, and shall be subject to the 
approval of, a standing committee to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 

[For previous reference to the Chinese 
Maritime Customs treatment of passengers’ 
baggage, see the News by Countries Section of 


the December 7, 1946, issue of ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.| 


Licenses to be Granted for Specified 
Imports by Philanthropic, Religious, and 
Educational Institutions.—Licenses will 
be issued by the Import Licensing De- 
partment of the Board tor the Tempo- 
rary Regulation of Imports to philan- 
thropic, religious, and educational in- 
stitutions for the import of supplies re- 
quired by their organizations in China, 
but not for the personal use of their 
individual members. This ruling applies 
to supplies for relief, religious, or educa- 
tional purposes, as defined below, pro- 
vided that no foreign exchange is re- 
quired, and that goods in schedule IV of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations shall be excluded. 

The supplies for which import licenses 
will be issued include: Scientific instru- 
ments, laboratory equipment, specimens 
and models, materials necessary for in- 
struction and research in schools, to be 
imported by educational institutions; 
articles necessary for religious rites, and 
toys and materials for teaching religious 
doctrine, to be imported by religious or- 
ganizations; food, clothing, blankets, 
drugs, medical instruments, cereal seeds 
for relief, and machinery and tools for 


factory rehabilitation to be imported by 
philanthropic organizations. 

Article 14 of the Revised Temporary 
Foreign Trade Regulations provided 
that goods for which no foreign exchange 
is required, such as personal gifts and 
items of no commercial value, may be 
imported without import license: Pro- 
vided that the value of such goods does 
not exceed US$50 of equivalent value, 
and that they are not intended for sale. 
The exemption does not apply to goods 
in schedule IV. 

Board for the Development of Export 
Trade.—As a measure intended to stimu- 
late exports the Chinese Government an- 
nounced on February 5, 1947, the forma- 
tion of a Board for the Development of 
Export Trade set up under the Supreme 
Economic Council. The Board is com- 
posed of the Chairman of the Supreme 
Economic Council—Chairman of the 
Board; the Ministers of Finance, Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Communications, Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; the Governor of the 
Central Bank of China; the Chairman of 
the National Resources Commission, and 
an appointee of the Chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council. 

The functions of the Board are: (a) to 
investigate and remove obstacles con- 
fronting export trade; (b) to encourage 
increased production of crops for exori 
and facilitate the provision of plants for 
processing and handling export prod- 
ucts; (c) to improve the production, 
grading, preparation, and internal mar- 
keting of produce for export; (d) to 
coordinate the various schemes now in 
operation for the development of export 
trade and to initiate a complete over- 
haul and rehabilitation along modern 
lines of those industries primarily pro- 
ducing for export; and (e) to promote 
a steady and expanding demand for 
China’s export commodities in consum- 
ing markets abroad. 

The Board, it is reported, will function 
mainly through an Executive Committee 
which will submit recommendations on 
policy to the Board, and will execute the 
policy determined by the Board. The 
Executive Committee includes the Gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank of China, as 
cx officio chairman, an appointee of the 
Supreme Economic Council, a represent- 
ative of the Ministry of Communications, 
the General Manager of the Central 
Trust, and the General Manager of the 
Banking Department of the Central Bank 
of China. A group of prominent Chinese, 
American, and British businessmen have 
been invited by the Chairman of the 
Board to serve on an advisory panel to 
assist the Executive Committee. 

Provision has also been made for 
regional representatives or regional com- 
mittees to be appointed by the Executive 
Committee in the principal marketing 
centers in China. The regional repre- 
sentatives are to keep the Executive Com- 
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mittee closely informed of trade condi. 
tons throughout China and to tender 
advice on export problems in the varioys 
regions. Local advisory panels of export. 
ers, dealers, and persons experienced jp 
export trade may also be set up to advige 
and assist the regional committees. 
Regional committees, it is anticipated, 
will be set up in the first instance jp 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Canton, 
Hankow, Chungking, and Mukden. 

It is reportedly the belief of the 
Chinese Government that in the long 
run China’s export trade will best be 
fostered through the mobilization of the 
resources and experience of individual 
producers and merchants. In setting up 
the Board for the Development of Export 
Trade the Government denies any inten- 
tion of creating monopolies in export 
products, nor will the Board conduct 
business operations, it is asserted. 

Export Bonus.—According to an an- 
nouncement by the Executive Yuan on 
February 5, 1947, through the official 
Central News Agency in Nanking, a 
bonus of 100 percent of the f. o. b. value 
of export shipments became immediately 
effective as an attempt to stimulate 
China's lagging export trade. 

Chinese trade-control regulations pro- 
vide that export bills of exchange shal] 
be surrendered to the authorities at the 
official rate of exchange—CN$3335 to 
US$1 for this purpose—through the 
banks appointed to handle foreign-ex- 
change transactions. Under the new 
ruling, the bonus will be paid to export- 
ers through the appointed banks at the 
time export exchange is delivered, and 
will apply to all cargo moving out of 
China, except those shipments originat- 
ing in Manchuria or Taiwan (Formosa) 
where the internal currency values are 
said to be favorable to exports. 

Further depreciation in the open mar- 
ket value of the Chinese dollar following 
the announcement of the export bonus 
scheme appears to have largely nullified 
any immediate advantage to China’s ex- 
port trade that might otherwise have 
accrued. The announcement also cre- 
ated some confusion among exporters to 
the United States in respect to the appli- 
cation of section 303 of the United States 
Tariff Act of 1930, which provides that 
countervailing duties shall be applied to 
all dutiable imports on which an export 
subsidy has been placed by the country 
of origin. 

Import Surcharge.—Eff ective February 
6, 1847, a 50-percent surcharge was ap- 
plied to all permitted imports with the 
exception of those listed on schedule I of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations of November 17, 1946, and 
the following articles listed in sched- 
ule II: Rice and paddy, tariff number 384 
(a) and (b); wheat, tariff number 395; 
wheat flour, tariff number 357; coal and 
coke, tariff numbers 603 (a) and (b) and 
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607; raw cotton, tariff number 71; fer- 
tilizers, tariff number 450; and sulphate 
of ammonia, tariff number 440. Imports 
which arrived in China on or before 
February 5, 1947, have also been ex- 
empted from the import surcharge. 

The 50-percent import surcharge is 
based on the import duty paying value of 
the articles subject to the surcharge, 
which, it is estimated, constitute about 40 
percent of the total volume of imports. 
The stated purpose of the import sur- 
charge is to provide the funds required 
for the export bonus. 

Applications for Import Licenses for 
Schedule III (a) Goods Restricted to One 
per Week per Importer.—Press notifica- 
tion No. 6 of the Board for the Tempo- 
rary Regulation of Imports, dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1947, amends paragraph 5 of 
Press Notification No. 1 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 4, 1947) as 
follows: 

Importers shall restrict their applications 
|for goods in schedule III (a)] to one ap- 
pointed bank. Applications for import li- 
censes in respect of goods in schedule III 
must be restricted to goods which are con- 
tained in the published list (see paragraph 
4, above) . 

Importers may make ove such applica- 
tion per week, and prior to making their 
first application importers must register 
for that purpose with the appointed bank 
in question, and at the same time confirm 
to that bank that they will not seek to 
obtain a similar facility from another 
appointed bank. 


Colony of 
Singapore 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Japanese Judgments May Be _ Set 
Aside —Under the Japanese Judgments 
and Civil Proceedings Ordinance, 1946, 
which became effective on November 29, 
1946, any party to proceedings in which 
a Japanese decree was made or any per- 
son aggrieved by such decree may, 
Within 3 months, or within such extended 
time as the appropriate court may allow, 
apply for an order setting aside the de- 
cree or permitting an appeal against 
such decree. A Japanese decree may be 


set aside on any of the following 
grounds: 
(a) that it was obtained as a result of 


such force or threat of force, injury or detri- 
ment to any party to the proceedings or 
other person as in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate court was sufficient to render the 
action of the party in relation to the pro- 
ceedings involuntary; 

(b) that any necessary party did not ap- 
pear personally but was represented by a 
person appointed by Japanese authority; 

(c) that it was based on principles un- 
known to existing laws; or 

(d) on any other ground which the court 
considers sufficient. 
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A party in whose favor a Japanese de- 
cree was Made, any person claiming un- 
der such party, or any person affected by 
such decree, may within 6 months apply 
to the appropriate court to have a judg- 
ment, order, decree, or grant of that 
court substituted for such Japanese de- 
cree. Until such substituted judgment, 
order, decree, or grant has been obtained, 
no Japanese decree may be pleaded by 
way of set-off, or counterclaim or other- 
wise in any proceedings. 

Colony of Singapore Incorporation.— 
An ordinance to incorporate the Colonial 
Secretary, Colony of Singapore, was 
passed by the Advisory Council on No- 
vember 14, 1946, and became effective on 
November 29, 1946. The corporation, 
which is to have perpetual succession, 
may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name of “Colonial Secretary, Colony of 
Singapore” and may acquire, purchase, 
take, hold, and enjoy property of every 
description. All the estate and interest 
in any property and all rights, liabilities, 
authorities, powers, privileges, or immu- 
nities which hitherto vested in or were 
had by the corporation known as the 
“Colonial Secretary, Straits Settle- 
ments,” are now applicable to and vested 
in the new corporation. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Egypt for De- 
velopment of Trade Relations Signed.— 
A trade agreement between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Egypt was signed in Cairo on 
January 20, 1947, according to an air- 
gram of January 24 from the American 
Embassy in Prague. 

The agreement provides for Czecho- 
slovakia purchases of long-staple cotton 
on the basis of a 1,000,000 Egyptian- 
pound ($4,138,000) credit granted by the 
Egyptian Government and for a further 
development of mutual trade relations 
between the two countries. It is re- 
ported that the agreement is to remain 
in effect for 1 year. 

Trade and Payment Agreements With 
Uruguay Signed.—Three economic 
agreements between Czechoslovakia and 
Uruguay were signed in Montevideo on 
January 2, 1947, according to an air- 
gram of January 24 from the American 
Embassy in Prague. 

The first agreement covers general 
trade between the two countries with an 
unlimited clause covering most-favored 
treatment as regards customs duties, 
freedom of trade, and so forth. The sec- 
ond agreement is a single-account pay- 
ment agreement and the third is an 
agreement on the exchange of goods 
which lays down the export possibilities 
for both countries. The commercial 
agreement becomes valid following the 
exchange of ratification protocols. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated February 18, 1947) 


Press attacks in the Dominican Re- 
public on upward trends of retail prices 
for consumer goods, principally domes- 
tice foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, drugs 
and textiles, continued during February, 
and an investigation was ordered by the 
Government. Importers, industrialists, 
and merchants faced severe penalties if 
excessive price schedules were proved. 
There were also some attacks on alleg- 
edly excessive rates charged by truck- 
ers— a very important factor in costs, 
as trucks constitute the principal means 
of interurban transportation in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Despite the reported general rises, 
prices declined in some items, probably 
because of the heavy import trend noted 
in January and February. Portland ce- 
ment decreased from $2.50 per bag in 
January to $1.75 in February. More 
than 200,000 bags from abroad have ar- 
rived since the first of the year. The 
decline was reflected in lowered con- 
struction costs. 

In the hardware, motortruck, and tex- 
tile fields there was a noticeable increase 
in inventories. Some merchants re- 
ported the stock position as very high, 
whereas others stated that business had 
become more competitive as a result of 
a wider variety of goods now available 
to the consumer. 

Wages and salaries were upped from 
10 to 15 percent in certain industries. 
Seamen and dock workers in Ciudad 
Trujillo and San Pedro de Macoris peti- 
tioned for higher wages. In Ciudad 
Trujillo the two dock workers’ unions, 
Union de Braceros and Gremio de Esti- 
vadores, asked for a 60-percent increase. 
Approximately 1,500 workers are in- 
volved. 

The Government’s public-works pro- 
gram for 1947 gathered momentum dur- 
ing the month, with work on projects 
inaugurated in Las Calderas, Barahona, 
Duverge, Ciudad Trujillo, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Puerto Plata, Higuey, Hato 
Mayor, Monte Cristi, Bani, Seibo, and 
Arroyo Hondo. These involved, princi- 
pally, water and sewerage and port im- 
provements. 

Completed projects included a modern 
laboratory, a college (built by the Order 
of Dominican Sisters, Adrian, Mich.), 
and a motion-picture theater (600 ca- 
pacity), all in Ciudad Trujillo. 

The principal cities of the Dominican 
Republic announced 1947 budgets. In 
all cases surpluses were reported for 





1946, with 1947 estimates exceeding those 

of 1946 by a considerable margin. 
Import movement continued firm, the 

United States being the greatest sup- 


plier. One important shipment of 1,000 
tons of tallow arrived from Argentina to 
relieve a critical situation in the soap in- 
dustry. Renault passenger cars were 
imported from France. Heavy ship- 
ments of motortrucks from the United 
States were welcomed. Textiles arrived 
in large quantities, principally from the 
United States. 

Cacao and coffee prices moved upward. 
The new chocolate factory got under way 
as Chocolatera Sanchez established pur- 
chasing agencies in 30 localities. The 
1947 cacao crop was Officially estimated 
at 23,000 metric tons, to be distributed 
as follows: 1,600 for export, 3,000 for 
small domestic chocolate factories, and 
18,400 for elaboration by Chocolatera 
Sanchez. Established cacao exporters 
reported they would cease exporting in 
the near future as the 10-percent-tax 
differential granted by law to Chocola- 
tera Sanchez would force them out of the 
market. 

The 1946-47 sugar crop was estimated 
to yield 508,000 short tons. A contract 
between the producers and the British 
Food Ministry, signed recently, calls for 
the purchase by Great Britain of total 
production, excluding 50,000 long tons 
soid to Chile (at $6.75 per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b. Dominican ports) and 30,000 long 
tons reserved for local consumption. 
The British price was estimated at a 
minimum of $4.935 per 100 pounds f. a. s. 

Important legislation, passed during 
the past month, included an additional 
tax on imported textiles ranging from 10 
to 15 percent ad valorem; an increase 
from 4 cents to 8 cents per kilogram on 
imported salt; an increase from $3,000 
to $25,000 (minimum) and $150,000 
(minimum) in the bond that must be 
posted by cigarette factories; and ap- 
proval of the Inter-American Copyright 
Convention. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao: Exports Subject to New Tar.— 
An additional tax of 10 percent ad va- 
lorem has been imposed on exports of 
cacao from the Dominican Republic, in 
accordance with law No. 1328 of January 
13, 1947, published in the January 14 is- 
sue of La Nacion. This tax may be 
waived by the Executive Power if the 
cacao is not needed in the Republic. 
Bona-fide shipments may be made for 
90 days after the publication of the law 
without payment of this new impost. 

The recent legislation, which, in ef- 
fect, amends certain provisions of law 
No. 550 of April 1, 1944 (on the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Coffee and Ca- 
cao), provides further that the Commis- 
sion establish annually, in December, the 


quantity of cacao not required for domes- 
tic consumption and issue permits for the 
exportation of this cacao. The Commis- 
sion is to fix weekly the minimum price 
which must be paid for the cacao; how- 
ever, the Executive Power may approve 
sales at a lower price if there are no of- 
fers at the regulated price. 

{For announcements of law No. 550 and 
other taxes on exports of cacao, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 24, 1944, and May 
25 and September 21, 1946.] 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated February 12, 1947) 


The Salvadoran Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, an agency which de- 
veloped from the Foodstuffs Commission 
late in 1946 to exercise ration and price 
controls, was dissolved by the Govern- 
ment:cn January 19. Although the reso- 
lution terminating the activities of the 
Economic Stabilization Commission car- 
ries the implication that the wartime 
need for restrictive measures of control 
has passed, both the authority for the 
controls and the responsibility for the 
personnel of the Commission have been 
assumed directly by the Ministry of 
Economy. 

This is but one of several recent straws 
in the wind pointing to increased inte- 
gration of responsibility for Salvadoran 
economic policy in the Ministry of Econ- 
omy. Among indications of this trend is 
the recent directive suspending all li- 
censes previously granted for the export 
of cereals and other domestic agricul- 
tural products. This directive provides 
that new export licenses, within specific 
export quotas for each product, will be 
issued by the Ministry of Economy to 
those who “comply with the legal requi- 
sites and who are within the available 
quotas.” 

The application of the revised export 
controls has been demonstrated in the 
case of cotton and cotton goods by a de- 
cree authorizing the Salvadoran Cotton 
Cooperative, Ltd., to export surplus cot- 
ton and cotton products above domestic 
requirements. The decree, which in ef- 
fect grants an export monopoly in cotton 
to the Salvadoran Cotton Cooperative, 
specifically provides that each export 
shipment within the quota must have the 
approval of the Ministry of Economy. 

The final elimination of one wartime 
control was confirmed recently when the 
Ministry of Economy abolished the regu- 
lation, enacted in 1942, requiring the 
posting of a bond to guarantee the return 
of any motor vehicle taken out of El Sal- 
vador. Although the supply of motor 
vehicles is still below normal, the Gov- 
ernment apparently feels that there is no 
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longer any danger of the export for sale 
of local automobiles and trucks. 

The National Legislative Assembly re- 
cently enacted two decrees designed to 
assist the small Salvadoran farmer in ac- 
quiring modern agricultural methods 
and equipment. The first of these de. 
crees provides assistance to small farm. 
ers through the purchase by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of fertilizer and farm 
implements, the fertilizer to be sold to 
small farmers at cost, and the farm im- 
plements to be sold or leased on small 
monthly payments. The second decree 
authorizes the establishment of a Na- 
tional School of Agriculture in which to 
train students in scientific methods of 
crop and cattle production, and which 
shall provide “centers of theoretical 
learning and practice from which tech- 
nicians and agricultural experts may 
graduate.’ This decree provides for the 
establishment of a special tax of 1 colon 
($0.40) per quintal (101.41 pounds) of 
ginned cotton from the 1946-47 crop with 
which to finance the organization and 
operation of the school. If present esti- 
mates of the current cotton crop prove 
accurate, this fund should reach 75,000 
colones ($30,000) in 1947. 

Following some recent improvement in 
the supply position of construction ma- 
terials, the Salvadoran Government has 
announced plans for several important 
construction projects. Foremost among 
these is the international bridge across 
the La Paz River, which will connect El 
Salvador and Guatemala. The contract 
with the Guatemalan Government for 
the construction of this bridge has been 
signed, and the construction will be car- 
ried out by an American company at a 
cost of $150,000. The bridge will be a 
three-span suspension structure, 388 feet 
in length, and will link an important 
Guatemalan road with the Salvadoran 
national highway running’ through 
Ahuachapan and Las Chinamas. When 
completed, this road will provide an al- 
ternate route between El Salvador and 
Guatemala, and a second international 
route paralleling the Pan American 
Highway. 

The completion of three other major 
bridges, representing total expenditures 
of 500,000 colones ($200,000), also is 
planned for the current year. Other 
projects recently announced by the Sal- 
vadoran Government include the con- 
struction of public buildings during 1947 
costing 17,953,475 colones ($3,191,390). 
The above amount includes allocations 
for the Palace of Justice ($120,000), 
buildings for the National Agricultural 
Center ($80,000) , completion of the new 
maternity hospital ($30,000) , completion 
of the National Police Building ($40,000), 
completion of the new administration 
building at Ilopango Airport ($90,000), 
and for various municipal buildings and 
additions to military posts. 
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France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relaxed on Additional 
Products.—Export permits are no longer 
required in France for the following prod- 
ucts, according to Notices to Exporters 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of November 7, and the French Journal 
Officiel of November 16, 1946. French 
tariff numbers in parentheses precede 
each item: (Ex 89) Seeds for sowing— 
yellow oats, rye-grass, and sainfoin; 
(171 bis 5) sparkling wines; (ex 171 ter) 
liqueur wines; (ex 068) sodium meta- 
phosphate; (083) alumina, anhydrous; 
(0107) calcium carbonate, precipitate; 
(0381) leather meal, prepared for labora- 
tory use as a reagent; (603 bis) weaving 
shuttles. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, and 
February 15, 1947, for previous announce- 
ments. | 

Gasoline and Gas Oils: Import Duties 
Reduced.—Import duties on gasoline and 
gas oils have been reduced in France by 
an order of November 12, 1946, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of Novem- 
ber 15 and effective on that date, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, November 22, 1946. 

The new minimum rates (applying to 
imports from the United States), in 
francs per 100 liters, are (former rates 
in parantheses): Gasoline, on importa- 
tion, 1,175 (1,200); on leaving refineries, 
1,164 (1,189) ; Gas oils, intended for car- 
burization of coal gas or water gas, 6 
(7); other gas oils, 570 (695). 

Effective September 1, 1946, import 
duties, previously suspended, were re- 
established on all the above products ex- 
cept gas oils intended for carburization 
of coal gas or water gas. Duties on these 
latter products remain suspended until a 
date to be fixed by order of the Ministry 
of Finance and the Ministry of Industrial 
Production. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, for previous announcement. | 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


ADDITIONAL PROJECTS APPROVED IN THE IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION PROGRAM IN ALGERIA 


The Commission of Industrialization 
has approved nine additional projects as 
a part of the Industrialization Program 
of Algeria by order of December 9, 1946, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on December 17. 

These projects, which are entitled to 
certain tax exemptions and other fiscal 


advantages, comprise the following en- 
terprises: A paper mill, a glue factory, 
a biscuit factory, a printer-publisher’s 
workshop (using the “ferro-gelatine”’ 
process), an electrolysis plant, a pottery 
factory, a zinc-ore-treatment plant, a 
steel construction works, and a plant for 
the manufacture of supercompressed 
cork casks to transport wines and spirits. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seeds of Agnus Castus: Export-License 
Tax Suspended in French Morocco.— 
The collection of an export-license tax 
on the seeds of Agnus castus (chaste 
tree) shipped from the French Zone of 
Morocco was suspended, until further 








Norway Price Control Stern 
But Effective 


Like the Canadian Mounted Police, Nor- 


wegian price-control officers work hard to “get 
their man.” Some indication of the relentless 
search for black marketeers is contained in the 
following Oslo item. A price-administration 


court recently fined a man 350 crowns for pur- 
chasing 80 pounds of goat cheese on the black 
market in 1944. A young lady charged with 
selling a rabbit-fur coat for 1,800 crowns was 
fined 400 crowns, another 900 crowns was con- 
fiscated, and an additional 50 crowns was levied 
in court costs. 

This firm policy has shown results, says the 
official Norwegian Information Service. Inter- 
national Labor Review figures show that Nor- 


way—though occupied by the enemy—has 
succeeded in keeping prices down more suc- 
cessfully than many countries not touched by 
the war. 








notice, by an ordet of September 14, 1945, 
published ‘in the Bulletin Officiel of Oc- 
tober 5. 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
24, 1942, for announcement of this tax.] 


Alcoholic Beverages: Revised Con- 
sumption Taxes Established in Tunisia.— 
Revised consumption taxes on alcoholic 
beverages in Tunisia were established by 
a decree of September 27, 1945, published 
in the Journal! Officiel Tunisien on Oc- 
tober 2, 1945. 

A consumption tax of 6,000 francs per 
hectoliter of pure alcohol was to be levied 
on the following kinds of alcoholic bev- 
erages: Brandies free of wine (labeled 
so, or labeled “Brandies of Tunisian Ori- 
gin’); brandies imported into Tunisia 
and subject to the production tax of 
10,000 francs per hectoliter of pure alco- 
hol, instituted by the decree of October 
28, 1943; brandies derived from the dis- 
tillation of fresh and dried figs, dates, and 
carob beans; and brandies derived from 
fruit pits and grape stones. 

A consumption tax of 8,000 francs per 
hectoliter of pure alcohol was to be levied 
on all other alcoholic beverages. 
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Certain surtaxes, provided by legisla- 
tion in force, are collected in addition to 
the consumption taxes. 

Dates of 1945-46 Crop: Sale and Cir- 
culation Freed from Restrictions in Tu- 
nisia.—The sale and circulation of dates 
of the 1945-46 crop, intended for inter- 
nal consumption in Tunisia, were freed 
from restrictions by a decree of Septem- 
ber 27, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien on October 2. _ 

All price and economic controls also 
were lifted. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


State Organization for Managing Sur- 
plus Allied Material Established in 
Greece.—An autonomous “State Bureau 
for Managing Surplus Allied Material’ 
was established in Greece by legislative 
decree No. 183 dated October 29, 1946, 
published in the Official Gazette of Octo- 
ber 30, and effective on that date, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated December 
23, 1946, from the American Embassy, 
Athens. ' 

The agency will be entrusted with the 
purchase, administration, and sale of 
Allied military stocks acquired for cash, 
or on credit, and of military or other 
stocks received as gifts by the Greek 
Government. The sale on credit, the 
granting in the form of gift, or the dis- 
posal of above-mentioned stocks abroad 
must be approved in advance by the 
Ministers of Coordination and of 
Finance. 

The new organization was established 
for a period of 3 years, beginning Octo- 
ber 30, 1946, but its existence may be 
extended or shortened, by resolution of 
the Ministers of Coordination and of 
Finance, as conditions warrant. At 
present, the organization is functioning 
informally, pending the appointment of 
the head of the Governing Board and 
the official opening of the Bureau. The 
Board is composed of seven members ap- 
pointed by Royal Decree and is operated 
under the supervision of the Ministers 
represented by a royal commissioner and 
his substitute. 

In all its dealings, the new organiza- 
tion will be considered as representing 
the Greek Government. It will function 
as a nonprofit agency, and all proceeds 
from sale of materials vill revert to the 
National Treasury, after payment of the 
Bureau’s operating expenses. 

The capital which the organization will 
need to start operations, as well as the 
funds required for the continuation of 
its activities, is to be supplied by the 
Greek Government on the basis of rela- 
tive decision of the Ministry of Finance. 
The funds advanced to the Organization 
are considered as subsidies which are to 





be taken up in the general settlement of 
accounts. 

All the expenses of the Organization 
are reported in the State Budget as ex- 
penditure, and the relative credits are 
entered in the budget of the Ministry of 
Finance. 


[Translated copies of legislative decree No. 
183 are available for examinatiofi and can be 
requested from the European Division, Office 
of International Trade, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Surtazes on Certain Products 
Increased.—The Italian domestic man- 
ufacturing taxes and the corresponding 
import surtaxes on petroleum, alcohol, 
beer, and electric-light bulbs have been 
increased, in most cases, by decree No. 
236 of October 21, 1946, published in a 
supplement of the Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 
243 of October 25, 1946, and effective from 
date of publication. 

The revised rates of these taxes, for 
petroleum products, in lire per 100 kilo- 
grams, are as follows (former rates in 
parentheses) : 

Crude mineral oils for direct use as 
fuel, in boilers and furnaces 16 (8), and 
in motors (850) (425); crude mineral 
oils for other uses 8430 (715); gasoline 
2,000 (1,000) ; turpentine substitute 1,620 
(810) ; kerosene 1,550 (775); gas oils for 
direct use as fuel, with a density from 
0.850 to 0.890 at 15° C., 1,430 (715), and 
at more than 0.890 at 15° C., 850 (425); 
gas oils for other uses 1,550 (775); lubri- 
cants—white oil 1,600 (800); other 1,430 
(715). 

Residues from the processing of crude 
mineral oils, of paraffin tars, lignite, peat 
coal, shale and of other allied products, 
for direct use as fuel: (a) Exclusively in 
boilers and furnaces, 16 (8) plus 4 lire 
(was 2 lire) per each percentual unit of 
oils distilling up to 300 degrees in excess 
of 20 percent but not more than 30 per- 
cent per 100 kilograms; (b) in motors 850 
(425); and (c) for other uses 1,430 (715) ; 

Solid paraffin 100 (20); petroleum 
jelly, natural 300 (150) or artificial with 
paraffin base 1,210 (605); crude mineral 
wax 40 (8); and ceresin 100 (20). 

The decree also provides for admission 
free of import surtax or at reduced im- 
port surtax rates, respectively, for the 
petroleum oils and oils derived from the 
processing of paraffin tars, and the like, 
when intended for use by the State or 
for certain specified purposes. 

It further provides that specified im- 
ported products containing mineral oils 
are subject to the mineral-oil tax, in 
accordance with the kind and quantity 
of oil they contain. 

For alcohol and beer, in lire per unit 
as indicated, the revised rates (former 


rates in parentheses) are as follows: 
Ethyl alcohol, per anhydrous hectoliter, 
20,000 (10,000); denatured and indus- 
trial alcohol, per anhydrous hectoliter, 
first class 2,000 (1,000) and second class 
1,000 (1,000); alcohol employed in the 
vinegar industry, per anhydrous hecto- 
liter, first class 6,000 (3,000) and second 
class, if obtained from wine 4,400 
(3,000) or, if obtained from vinous sub- 
stance other than wine or fruit 5,000 
(3,000); beer, per hectoliter-degree of 
alcohol 150 (30). 

The decree also provides for increases 
of the rates of the import surtax on elec- 
tric-light bulbs. 

Certain products containing seed oils 
also are made subject to the tax on non- 
alimentary seed oils in accordance with 
the kind and quantity of seed oils con- 
tained. 

Establishment of a _  Coal-Supply 
Agency.—The Coal Supply Agency (Ente 
Approvvigionamento Carboni) has been 
established in Italy by decree No. 369 
of December 3, 1946. 

The new agency replaces the Central 
Coal Office, which had been established 
by a decree of September 7, 1945, but 
the Coal Committee established in May 
1946 will continue to operate and set 
specifications as to quantities and types 
of coal to be imported by the new Coal 
Supply Agency. 

The decree also provides that the Coal 
Supply Agency, founded as a public law 
juridical person, with main offices at 
Rome, shall have a capital of 500,000,000 
lire, authorized to be underwritten for 
50 percent by the State (State Railroads 
20 percent and Istituto Ricostruzione 
Industriale 30 percent, respectively) and 
the remaining 50 percent by business 
and industrial enterprises. 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated February 10, 1947) 


Mexico was in an adjustment period 
during January. The new administra- 
tion under President Miguel Aleman was 
busy formulating and establishing poli- 
cies which will serve as a basis for the 
reforms and improvements in govern- 
ment which had been pledged to the 
country during the election campaign 
of last year. Department heads were 
getting acquainted with the more press- 
ing problems confronting them, and ef- 
fecting personnel shifts and changes con- 
sequent to the administrative turn-over 
of December. 

The first and most severe problem en- 
countered by the new administration was 
the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease which appeared late in December. 
First reported appearance of this scourge 
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was at the ranch in Veracruz to which 
the Zebu bulls, imported from Brazil vig 
quarantine at Sacrificios Island, had been 
first conveyed to the mainland. Before 
adequate measures could be taken to 
prevent it, the cattle sickness spread over 
five States, and thereafter it was too 
late to confine it to the immediate scenes 
of its occurrence. 

The Government early recognized the 
danger inherent in the situation and took 
such steps as it could to slow up spread 
of the illness, meanwhile consulting with 
specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, several of whom 
came to Mexico especially for the purpose 
of observing the situation at first hand 
and cooperating in working out defini- 
tive measures to eradicate the disease. 

Demands for steel and iron goods con- 
tinued firm. Cement was in somewhat 
freer supply in consequence of the Gov- 
ernment’s action in releasing a much 
larger portion of local production to trade 
distributors. In the future the Govern- 
ment will endeavor to obtain the bulk 
of its own requirements for cement from 
foreign sources. A special study of these 
construction-material situations re- 
vealed that Mexico had fared distinctly 
well in imports of such lines during 
1946, despite scarcity in the United 
States throughout the year. 

Shortages developed in several indus- 
trial-chemical lines, particularly chrome 
tanning materials, soda ash, and caustic 
soda. Need for the last-named chemical 
in the forthcoming campaign against 
hoof-and-mouth disease will have an im- 
portant effect on the supply available for 
industrial uses. The major portion will 
undoubtedly have to be diverted to the 
fight against the cattle disease. 

Bichromate for tanning purposes has 
been obtainable for the past year, but 
recently the textile and paper industries 
have complained that they were not get- 
ting their fair share. They demanded 
a relinquishment of the import controls 
which have been in force, in order that 
they might buy directly from United 
States producers. Tannery interests were 
inclined to accede to this proposal, evi- 
dently feeling that the scarcity in the 
United States would gradually disap- 
pear. Present prices for bichromate in 
Mexico are about 20 to 25 cents U. S. cur- 
rency per pound, as compared with $2 
to $2.50 per pound when the controls 
were first established by the industries 
themselves early in 1946. This is an ex- 
ample of _ self-policing which really 
worked. 

Movement of automotive lines began 
to reflect the freer supply in the United 
States, and prices of used cars dropped 
sharply during the last 2 or 3 months. 
Lower-priced used cars were off as much 
as 3,000 to 4,000 pesos (1 peso equals 
about US$0.206). Although there is still 
a wide demand for both new and used 
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cars, a tendency has developed to pay 
in installments, and the financing busi- 
ness should show increasing activity as 
the year advances, 

A newsprint shortage was announced 
in the first week in February, publishers 
stating they had barely sufficient re- 
serves to last out the month. The an- 
nouncement came as a surprise to many 
who have seen no evidence of newsprint 
scarcity in the size or number of edi- 
tions of metropolitan dailies and maga- 
zines. The Government immediately 
announced that the problem of scarcity 
in this instance would be solved by the 
local paper mills’ diverting a great part 
of their activities to making newsprint. 
It was estimated they could manufac- 
ture about 500 tons monthly, consider- 
ably less than consumption require- 
ments. American producers are looked 
to for the difference. These declara- 
tions undoubtedly will accelerate the 
plan for a new wood-pulp plant in Chi- 
huahua, near the great pine-timber 
areas of the northwest. The newly 
erected pulp mill at Atenquique is not 
sufficiently organized to be capable of re- 
lieving the situation appreciably. 

Labor-management relations during 
January were comparatively tranquil. 
Several long-standing strikes were 
settled, including the ones involving La 
Cristaleria, S. A., glass plant in Monterrey 
and the Cerro Azul bus workers in the 
same city. 

Several minor strikes threatened at 
the end of January, but there has been 
no serious challenge to the new Govern- 
ment’s dictum that illegal interruptions 
of production or operation will not be 
tolerated. The National Railways dis- 
missed several shop and roundhouse 
workers without visible opposition. The 
action was premised on irregularities and 
unsatisfactory conditions at key yards 
in Mexico City. There has been.mani- 
fest improvement in operational and 
maintenance departments of the Na- 
tional Railways since December first. 

At the request of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment a meeting of Mexican and 
American officials was held in Mexico 
City to discuss a specific immigration 
matter. It related to the problem cre- 
ated by illegal entry of many thousands 
of Mexicans into the United States and 
their subsequent apprehension and re- 
turn to Mexico. Discussions were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of complete 
understanding, and agreement was 
reached on several constructive meas- 
ures designed to relieve the current dif- 
ficulties. 

Possibilities of developing a new oil 
field are seen in the bringing in of Tlaco- 
lula No. 7 well in the northern part of the 
State of Veracruz, about 15 miles west of, 
and in the area adjacent to, the famed 
“Golden Lane” of Mexican petroleum 











International Air Express Breaks All Records in 1946 


The increasing use of air transport to introduce American-made products to foreign markets 
and to promote world trade generally, is reflected to a marked degree in the 1946 figures for 
international air express, released several days ago by the Air Express Division of Railway Express 
Agency. Shipments flown between the United States and foreign cities last year broke all records 
in the 12-year history of the service, ringing up a 47.3 percent gain over 1945. 

A total of 480,780 shipments were interchanged through the international airports during the 


year, compared with 326,214 shipments in 1945. 


Commodities shipped regularly by air include 


advertising material, blueprints, cotton and tobacco samples, films and photo supplies, optical 
goods, nylons, printed matter, drugs and pharmaceuticals, the report indicated. Exports to 
Mexico, Central and South America, Europe and Asia and other points, continued to have a 


three-to-one ratio over air imports. 


December's international air-express volume set a new, all-time monthly high with 50,085 ship- 
ments, an increase of 36.3 percent over December 1945. The ports of Miami, New York, and 
Brownsville (Texas) ranked highest, in that order, in number of air shipments interchanged 


during the month. 


Additional air shipping routes to foreign countries were opened up during 1946 to supplement 
established services. These air shipping facilities were extended to Berlin and Frankfurt, Germany ; 
Copenhagen, Oslo, and Stockholm; also to Anchorage, Alaska, and to Habana, Cuba. 








history. The hole has been mudded and 
capped as a precautionary measure, 
pending determination of its probable ca- 
pacity, as yet unknown. 

In addition to the newsprint pro- 
nouncement, other policies of wider self- 
sufficiency have been voiced in recent 
weeks. Production of greater, if not en- 
tirely adequate, amounts of wheat, sugar, 
and fats and oils were envisaged by the 
Minister of National Economy, in a press 
interview. He foresees that expansion 
of the cement industry within another 
year will take care of much of Mexico’s 
requirements, and the processing of lo- 
cal pine and hardwoods within the coun- 
try is a definite goal in the general pro- 
gram of industrialization of Mexico. 
Partial withholding from export of cut 
timber and other forest products has al- 
ready been decreed verbally. The new 
restrictions will, it is understood, become 
effective as future (1947) permits are 
considered by the licensing authorities. 

Indications have not been lacking that 
prices of articles of necessity might react 
favorably for the consumer in the near 
future. Movement of certain wholesale 
lines, such as radios, used automobiles, 
high-grade furniture, and other con- 
sumption items, was definitely slower in 
January. The monthly Wholesale Index 
for the Federal District (1929=100) was 
at 311.9 for January—down 1.1 from De- 
cember when it stood at 313, and com- 
paring with 267.2 for January 1946. 

Credit restrictions were relaxed slight- 
ly when the Government removed the 
banks’ ceilings which had limited their 
portfolio loans to an amount in each case 
not exceeding the total outstanding in 
May 1944 plus an additional 10 percent 
subsequently authorized. Banks in the 
Federal District are still required, how- 
ever, to keep a minimum of 50 percent 
of their deposits with the Bank of Mex- 
ico, while those in other parts of the Re- 
public must maintain similar deposits 
in slightly lesser amounts. 
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Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations Concerning Tobacco 
Products in Gift Packages.—In view of 
the large quantities of tobacco products 
which have entered the black market, 
the Netherlands Ministry of Finance has 
established the following regulations, 
effective from March 1, 1947, for gift 
packages sent from non-European coun- 
tries, according to a telegram from the 
American Embassy at The Hague of 
January 25, 1947: 

Gift packages may not contain more 
than 200 cigarettes or 250 grams (8% 
ounces) of cut tobacco per person per 
month. Parcels received in the Nether- 
lands after February 28 containing cig- 
arettes or tobacco exceeding the amounts 
allowed will be liable to confiscation by 
the customs authorities of that country. 

United States postmasters will refuse 
to accept gift parcels addressed to indi- 
viduals in the Netherlands if they con- 
tain tobacco products in excess of the 
amounts mentioned above, according to 
The Postal Bulletin of January 20, 1947. 

Other regulations concerning gift 
packages continue unchanged. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 
16, 1946.) However, the above-men- 
tioned restrictions apply also on tobacco 
products brought by travelers into the 
Netherlands, including ship and airplane 
crews. 


Newfoundland 


Exchange and F inance 


Increase in Income Supertar.—The 
Newfoundland Commission of Govern- 
ment announced on January 18, 1947, an 
increase in the rates of supertax on in- 
comes exceeding $8,000 annually, effec- 
tive January 1, 1947. This assessment is 





to offset an anticipated loss in national 
revenue of 2,000,000 dollars annually, 
largely the result of reductions in cus- 
toms duties on essential foodstuffs and 
abolition of the excess-profits tax. 

A basic normal tax of 6 percent which 
applies to all incomes exceeding $1,000 
per year for single persons and $2,000 
for married persons without dependents 
remains unchanged. The surtax 
amounting to 50 percent of total nor- 
mal tax and supertax also remains 
unchanged. 

The new supertax rates vary for dif- 
ferent income levels ranging upward; for 
example, from 8 percent on incomes of 
$8,000 to $10,000, to 30 percent on in- 
comes in the $25,000 to $30,000 group, 
and 50 percent on incomes above $100,- 
000. This change in the supertax will 
place a heavier load on the shoulders of 
the higher income groups. 

In announcing the increase in super- 
tax rates, officials of the Government 
pointed out that the likelihood of the 
current year producing a deficit made 
it imperative to seek offsetting measures 
to the reductions in taxation effected 
earlier in the year. It is estimated that 
the change will yield increased revenue 
of approximately $150,000 in 1947. 

Relaration of Newfoundland’s Foreign- 
Exchange Controls. — Newfoundland’s 
Foreign Exchange Control Board recent- 
ly announced that during 1947 New- 
foundland exporters and importers will 
be permitted to make a broader use of 
sterling. 

Under the new arrangement, exporters 
will be authorized by the Board to export 
for payment in sterling, if they wish to 
do so, to a number of countries from 
which they have hitherto been required 
to obtain payment on a United States 
dollar basis. Newfoundland importers 
similarly will be authorized to make pay- 
ment in sterling in these countries, if 
they find this method more convenient 
than payment in United States dollars. 

For the time being the countries with 
which Newfoundland exporters and im- 
porters will be able to trade under this 
arrangement on a sterling basis are, in 
addition to the countries of the British 
Commonwealth, the following: Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Argentina, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Faroe Islands, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iraq, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Republic of 
the Philippines, Salvador, Transjordan, 
United States and territory, and Vene- 
zuela. 

For exporters and importers who do 
not wish to take advantage of these fa- 
cilities for settlement in sterling, the 
existing arrangements for settlements in 
United States dollars will continue to be 
available. 

The Board cautioned that since its re- 
ceipts of sterling from current transac- 


tions will be interchangeable for a num- 
ber of other currencies, including United 
States dollars, it will be necessary in the 
future to exercise a greater degree of 
control over sterling transactions. 
Newfoundland’s Foreign Exchange 
Control Board was instituted in Septem- 
ber 1939, simultaneously with Canada’s 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. The 
Bank of Canada handles the mechanics 


of the Newfoundland Board’s operations 
at no expense to Newfoundland. The 


current change follows a similar relaxa- 
tion of Canadian foreign-exchange-con- 
trol regulations, recently announced in 
the Dominion. 








Sweden’s Big Social-Welfare 
Budget 


In Sweden’s budget for the next fiscal 
year (beginning July 1, 1947), expenses 
for social welfare have increased by 
360,000,000 crowns, and for the first 
time exceed 1,000,000,000 crowns. The 
increase is due to higher old-age pen- 
sions and additional family allowances. 
which, however, do not become effective 
until January 1, 1948. 

The Kingdom’s defense expenditures, 
by the way, have been reduced by some- 
what more than 100,000,000 crowns to 
798,000,000. For some of the war years 
they went as high as 2,000,000,000. 








New Caledonia 


Economic Conditions 
MINIMUM-WaAGE LAW 


Salaries paid employees by any public 
or private industry or enterprise may not 
be less than those provided in the mini- 
mum-rate scale fixed by Government au- 
thorities, according to decree No. 1391 
published in the Official Journal of New 
Caledonia, dated November 25, 1946. 
Salaries for work done by the job or 
piecework also must be proportionate to 
the fixed daily work scale. Employers, 
moreover, are required to post, con- 
spicuously, lists of salary scales both in 
working areas and where the personnel is 
hired and paid. 


Nicaragua 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated February 12, 1947) 


The general increase in price and wage 
levels in Nicaragua and greatly expanded 
governmental expenditures are reflected 
in the Nicaraguan Federal Budget which 
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allocates 77,359,608 cordobas ($15,.71,921 
U. S. currency) for expenditures in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, and 
ending June 30, 1947. This is an in- 
crease of 7,000,000 cordobas ($1,400,000) 
over the 1945-46 estimate and is nearly 
50 percent more than the actual outlay 
in 1944-45. Actual receipts during 
1945-46 exceeded estimated receipts by 
several million cordobas and preliminary 
reports from the Statistical Bureau in- 
dicate that receipts during the current 
fiscal year may also exceed budgetary 
estimates. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the Government was 
forced to borrow heavily from the Banco 
Nacional in May and June of 1946. 

Retail sales continue at moderate lev- 
els, and merchandise inventories in 
Nicaraguan stores are larger than at 
any time since before the war. There is, 
however, a continued shortage of certain 
items for which great demand exists. 
In this connection, a plan was an- 
nounced during the past month to con- 
trol the distribution and sale of nails, 
barbed wire, and staples, in order to pre- 
vent black-market speculation. 

Generally favorable weather conditions 
during the last 4 months of 1946 are re- 
flected in greatly increased yields of agri- 
cultural crops from the second planting. 
In contrast to the first plantings of last 
May and June, second plantings showed 
normal yields. Preliminary figures show 
production of 113,663 quintals of sesame 
seed from the current harvest, compared 
with 95,000 quintals harvested during 
1945-46. Rice production is estimated at 
100,000 quintals from 9,744 manzanas (1 
manzana —1.74 acres), as compared with 
last year’s harvest of 252,660 quintals, 
from 16,844 manzanas. Imports should 
not be necessary, inasmuch as yearly 
consumption in Nicaragua is estimated 
at roughly 100,000 quintals. 

Nicaragua’s foreign trade increased ap- 
proximately 25 percent in value in 1946 
as compared with the preceding year. 
Exports for 1946 amounted to $18,131,880, 
as compared with $13,962,728 in 1945; 
imports were $14,822,775, as compared 
with $12,651,615 in the preceding year. 
During the month of December, imports 
amounted to $1,222,890, and exports, to 
$1,104,450. 

December gold exports amounted to 
15,962 gold troy ounces, valued at 
$558,683; silver exports for the same 
month were valued at $20,613. Total gold 
exported during 1946 was valued at 
$6,356,528, and silver exports for the year 
totaled $176,769. 

Considerable importance was ascribed 
by the local press to the inauguration of 
a storage and distribution center of the 
Esso Standard Oil (C. A.) S. A., at Puerto 
Somoza, Nicaragua. The installations 
consist of six tanks for storage of petro- 
leum products, with a total capacity of 
444,000 gallons. The fuel will be trans- 
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ported to Managua, a distance of 58 kilo- 
meters, in tank trucks, thus avoiding the 
costly rail transportation from the port 
of Corinto. Petroleum products will be 
prought to Puerto Somoza in a small 
tanker and pumped into the storage 
tanks through a 2,000 foot submarine 
pipe line. Savings effected in transpor- 
tation costs have already resulted in a 
reduction of $0.03 per gallon of gasoline, 
and $0.02 per gallon of kerosene. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated February 17, 1947) 


Business in Panama during the first 
part of February 1947 maintained the 
tempo of 1946, but a certain amount of 
uncertainty existed and many merchants 
were beginning to complain of a slack- 
ening of consumer demand. Some food 
items were stillscarce, but large shipments 
were arriving and many back orders were 
filled. The cost of food, according to 
statistics released by the Panamanian 
Government in January, reached a’new 
high, the prices for December 1946 being 
190.8 percent above 1939 figures. The 
figures released indicated that the in- 
crease ranged from 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent each month, and it is expected that 
the January figure will be approximately 
200 percent above the 1939 figure. 

Considerable interest continued to be 
evident in aviation circles during the 
period under review. Another United 
States plane manufacturer appointed a 
Panamanian representative. The second 
air show in 2 months was held at the 
Panama airport on February 9 and was 
well attended. 

The president of Braniff Airways 
visited Panama on February 7, and he 
stated that services will be inaugurated 
as soon as arrangements are completed 
with some of the other American repub- 
lics which will be included in the pro- 
posed itinerary of the company. The 
company intends to provide passenger 
and cargo service. 

Both Pan American World Airways and 
TACA Airline announced various reduc- 
tions in air-express rates in January. 

‘The paving of the National Airport 
runways Was begun on January 20, and 
the work is progressing rapidly and com- 
pletion is promised by the end of May. 
The paving surface will be 4,720 square 
yards requiring 1,430 cubic yards of con- 
crete. Administration-building plans are 
being revised and public bids from 
Panamanian and United States contrac- 
tors, who will be required to take out 
Panamanian licenses, will be called for 
during the next few weeks. 

Lumber exports, especially of mahog- 
any, Santa Maria, and amarillo, are in- 


creasing, and many United States buyers 
are visiting Panama with a view to ini- 
tiating lumber operations. Modern saw- 
mill machinery is being installed and 
operations are being expanded rapidly. 

According to preliminary figures re- 
leased by Estadistica Panamena, Pana- 
manian importations for 1946 amounted 
to $55,926,324, which is 23 percent above 
the record year of 1945. 

The Social Security Office has approved 
the purchase of $1,250,000 worth of bonds 
in the new hotel, El] Panama, soon to be 
under construction by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Hotel Corporation. The company in- 
tends to sell common stock of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The hotel is scheduled 
to be finished about May 1948 and will 
contain 350 rooms. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated February 11, 1947) 


A new Cabinet was sworn into office on 
January 12, and a public statement of 
the policies which it proposes to follow 
include as basic financial and economic 
points the following: Encouragement of 
production to improve the foreign-ex- 
change situation; inauguration of meas- 
ures to curb inflation; rehabilitation of 
national credit abroad; restriction of 
speculation and hoarding; revision of the 
proposed 1947 national budget; imposi- 
tion of equitable taxation which will not 
destroy private initiative nor affect in- 
dividual savings; execution of public 
works on a large scale financed by special 
revenues; creation of a new organization 
to regulate transactions in foreign ex- 
change (a National Council and a Su- 
perintendency of Foreign Trade have al- 
ready been authorized) ; reorganization 
of the customs and public accounting 
systems to insure better efficiency. 

The 1946 national budget, which was 
extended through January, has been fur- 
ther extended through the month of 
February. Meanwhile, revision by the 
new Minister of Finance of the proposed 
budget for 1947 is under way. The 1947 
budget for the city of Callao was ap- 
proved in the amount of 1,900,000 soles, 
compared with 1,800,000 soles for 1946. 

Peru’s visible foreign-trade balance 
for the first 11 months of 1946 reached 
193,300,000 soles, as compared with 115,- 
900,000 soles for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945. Imports from January 
through November 1946 aggregated 430,- 
033 gross metric tons valued at 700,490,- 
000 soles, as compared with imports of 
435,391 gross metric tons valued at 4°3,- 
100,000 soles for the first 11 months of 
1945. Import duties for the first 11 
months of 1946 totaled 145,900,000 soles, 
as against 79,600,000 soles for the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 
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Representatives of the Cuban tobacco 
industry visited Peru in January to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of promoting Cu- 
ban tobacco export to that country and 
to investigate the purchase of cotton 
from Peru. 

Late in December fish-processing 
plants were authorized to enter into con- 
tracts with local producers of sunflower 
oil, provided the prices of domestic 
canned fish are not thereby increased. 
Sunflower oil is considered satisfactory 
for fish canning, and production is en- 
couraged because of the shortage of 
other edible oils, mainly cottonseed, 
which have not been available hereto- 
fore in sufficient quantities to local fish- 
canning plants. 

In view of the freight congestion in 
the port of New York area, the Peruvian 
Government, by Resolution of February 
6, 1947, extended from January 1 
through February 28 authorization for 
certification after departure of vessels 
of consular invoices covering shipments 
to that country. Likewise, customs col- 
lectors in Peru are instructed to exempt 
shipments made during that period from 
the automatic fine of 25 percent ad 
valorem provided consignees present the 
duly authenticated invoices within 30 
days from the date of customs clearance. 

Under the terms of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment’s decree of July 11, 1946, and 
subsequent amendments, the sale abroad 
and exportation by individuals of gold, 
in the form of bullion, was permitted 
only up to January 27, 1947. This period 
has now been extended to March 25, 
1947. This means that until the latter 
date producers or private owners of gold 
or gold bullion may sell abroad and ex- 
port their gold provided they deliver to 
the Banco Central de Reserva an amount 
of foreign exchange equal to the net 
value received for the exported gold. 
For this foreign exchange they will re- 
ceive from the Reserve Bank an equiva- 
lent amount in soles calculated at the 
official rate of exchange in Peru, 6.50 
soles per United States dollar. The rate 
of exchange on the free market is pres- 
ently quoted at 8.30 to 8.60 soles per 
dollar. 

The new Minister of Agriculture pub- 
licly stated his intention to return com- 
mercial operations to private business 
insofar as possible. He also announced 
his intention of liberalizing Government 
price and distribution controls and has 
initiated a number of steps in this direc- 
tion. 

The wheat-flour situation in Peru was 
somewhat relieved by the arrival of 
three cargoes from Argentina during 
December and one cargo each from the 
United States and Canada during Jan- 
uary, aggregating 34,000 tons. These 
arrivals represent approximately 3 
months’ import requirements under 
present consumption restrictions. The 





bread subsidy cost the Government of 
Peru approximately 40,000,000 soles in 
the year 1946. 

The embargo on coffee exports was 
lifted in early January after many weeks 
of bargaining between the former Min- 
ister of Agriculture and the coffee trade. 
By Ministerial Resolution of last July, 
all coffee exports were prohibited (until 
reserves for domestic consumption could 
be assured) and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture undertook to purchase the entire 
crop at the decreed price of 65 soles per 
quintal (46 kilograms). By Resolution 
of August 15, prices were raised to 88 
soles per quintal for first-class washed 
coffee and 75 soles for common un- 
washed. However, the Ministry was un- 
able to purchase the volume of coffee 
desired. 

An agreement was reached in January 
whereby the coffee trade agreed to supply 
the requirements of domestic consump- 
tion in return for the privilege of ex- 
porting. At the same time, prices for 
raw coffee were raised to 89.70 soles per 
quintal for common and 105 soles for 
washed coffee at the seller’s warehouse. 
Prices for roasted coffee also were in- 
creased. 

The wholesale price index for food- 
stuffs increased from 260 in November 
1946 to 266 in December, and the index 
for miscellaneous materials from 291 to 
297, with a consequent advance in the 
over-all index from 276 to 282. The cost- 
of-living index rose from 232 to 236 in 
the same period. 

A strike of the smelter workers in 
Oroya was settled on January 22 by Gov- 
ernment decree. The strike, which lasted 
21 days, eventually involved some 3,000 
smelter workers and construction gangs 
who went out in sympathy. The smelter 
workers demanded bonus payments for 
work in dangerous or unhealthful places, 
and the dispute arose regarding the 
amount of such bonuses rather than 
the principle of paying them. The Gov- 
ernment decreed settlement granting the 
workers approximately 80 percent of 
their demands. 

Strikes also threatened on the Central 
Railroad, and bank employees were ne- 
gotiating with the banks for 30 percent 
wage increases. 

The Argentine state airline FAMA ob- 
tained a 90-day permit to conduct survey 
flights in Peru. British South American 
Airways inaugurated a weekly service 
from Lima to London via Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, and the Azores. The British 
airline is using Lancastrains, a type of 
four-engine bomber conversion, and later 
plans to use the 21-passenger type York 
which has already been through Lima on 
a demonstration flight. The domestic 
airline TAPSA inaugurated a daily serv- 
ice from Lima to coastal resorts to the 
south, using Canadian Avro-Ansons. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines Pro- 
claimed.—The Agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines concerning trade and re- 
lated matters during a transitional pe- 
riod following the inauguration of Philip- 
pine Independence on July 4, 1946, was 
proclaimed by President Truman on De- 
cember 17, 1946, and by President Roxas 
of the Philippine Republic on January 1, 
1947. Becoming effective January 2, 
1947, the Agreement will remain in effect 
until July 3, 1974, unless previously ter- 
minated by either contracting party. 

Based on the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946 (Public Law 371, Seventy-ninth 
Congress) the Agreement provides for 
free trade between the United States 
and the Philippines during a period of 
8 years from July 4, 1946, to July 3, 
1954, and for declining trade prefer- 
ences for approximately 20 years there- 
after. From July 4, 1954, to December 
31, 1954, duties to be collected on imports 
into the Philippines of United States ar- 
ticles and on Philippine products im- 
ported into the United States, will 
amount to 5 percent of the ordinary cus- 
toms duties of each country. There- 
after duties will be increased by 5 percent 
in each calendar year until 1973, when 
full tariff rates of both countries will 
apply. The duty imposed by both the 
United States and the Philippines will be 
based on the rate or rates of ordinary 
customs duty applied by each country to 
imports from that foreign country enti- 
tled to the lowest rate or rates of duty. 
In the case of the United States, that 
foreign country, at present, is Cuba. 

Necessary Qualifications for Preferen- 
tial Treatment: In order to receive pref- 
erential treatment, commodities ex- 
changed between the two countries must 
qualify as “United States articles” or 
“Philippine articles,’ which are specifi- 
cally defined in the law and in the Proto- 
col to the Agreement as products of the 
United States and the Philippines, re- 
spectively, which do not contain foreign 
materials in excess of 20 percent of their 
total value. The value of an imported 
article is to be determined in accordance 
with, and as of the time provided by, the 
customs laws of each country in effect 
at the time of importation. 

[For information concerning the Certifi- 
cates of Origin required by the Philippines 
Customs Bureau to accompany all ship- 
ments from the United States to the Philip- 
pines, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Janu- 
ary 25, 1947, beginning page 32.] 

Absolute and Duty-Free Quotas on 
Philippine Products: In any calendar 
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year from January 1, 1946, to December 
31, 1973, certain Philippine products may 
not be imported into the United States in 
excess of specified amounts, and for the 
period from January 1, 1974, to July 3, 
1974, the amounts are to be reduced by 
one-half. The annual quotas are as fol- 
lows: 
Commodity Absolute quotas 
Sugars (including refined sug- 
ars, not to exceed 56,000 short 
| ee eee -short tons__ 
Cordage (including yarns, 
twines, cords, cordage, rope, 
and cable, tarred or untarred, 
wholly or in chief value of 
manila Or other hard fiber) 
pounds-_ 
Rice (including rice meal, flour, 
polish, and bran) --_ ..-do_- 
Cigars (exclusive of cigarettes, 
cheroots of all kinds, and 
Paper cigars and cigarettes, 
including wrappers)-_-_units__ 200, 000, 000 
Scrap tobacco, and stemmed 
and unstemmed filler tobacco 


952, 000 


6, 000, 000 


1, 040, 000 


pounds_ 6, 500, 000 

Coconut oil-_- long tons 200, 000 
Buttons of pear! or shell 

gross 850, 000 


The absolute quotas on sugars, cord- 
age, and rice will be subject to the previ- 
ously mentioned graduated duties from 
July 4, 1954, to July 3, 1974, whereas the 
quotas on cigars, scrap and filler tobacco, 
coconut oil, and pearl] buttons, will be 
free of ordinary customs duties of the 
United States during the years 1946 
through 1954. Thereafter, for the dura- 
tion of the Agreement, duty-free quotas 
are to be reduced by 5 percent annually. 
Imports in excess of the duty-free 
amounts will be subject to the full United 
States duties, i. e., the lowest rate ac- 
corded any foreign country. 


Internal Tax Treatment: Nondiscrimina- 
tory internal tax treatment by each country 
with respect to imports from the other is 
provided in the Agreement, and export taxes 
on exports from either country to the other, 
are expressly prohibited. 

Currency Stabilization: The value of Phil- 
ippine currency in relation to the United 
States dollar, i. e., 2 pesos to the dollar, re- 
mains unchanged, and convertibility of pesos 
to dollars may not be suspended. Moreover, 
no restrictions may be imposed on the trans- 
fer of funds from the Philippines to the 
United States, except by agreement with the 
President of the United States. 

Rights of United States Citizens and Busi- 
ness Enterprises: The Agreement provides 
that the disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of all natural resources 
of the Philippines, and the operation of pub- 
lic utilities, if open to any person, will be 
open to citizens of the United States and to 
American owned or controlled business in- 
terests. Since the Philippine Constitution 
limits such activities to Philippine citizens 
or to firms at least 60 percent of the capital 
of which is owned by Philippine citizens, the 
Constitution must be amended before com- 
pliance with this provision is possible. The 
question as to whether the Constitution will 
be so amended is to be determined by a pleb- 
iscite to be held in the Philippines on March 
11, 1947. 


Termination of Agreement: The Agree- 
ment may be terminated prior to July 3, 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


PLANNED OUTPUT OF NEW CHAMPAGNE 
PLANT, LENINGRAD, U. S. S. R. 


In 1947, 500,000 bottles of high-grade 
champagne are scheduled to be pro- 
duced in a new champagne plant at Len- 
ingrad, U. S. S. R. The plant was to 
receive its first shipments of Bessarabian 
and Caucasian wines (riesling, aligoté, 
and pineau) in February. These wines 
will be processed and bottled and then 
stored in the plant’s cellar which has a 
capacity of 3,200,000 liters (1 liter 
1.0567 quarts) of wine. 


Chemicals 
EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s exports of drugs, fertilizers, 
and chemicals in July 1946 were valued 
at £A496,062 and in August, £A422,885, 
according to the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. A large part 
of these exports went to countries other 
than the United Kingdom and the Brit- 
ish Dominions. 


BRAZIL’Ss IMPORTS OF SODIUM CHROMATE 


In the January—June period of 1946, 
Brazil imported 944 metric tons of sodium 
chromate, worth $317,000, according to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States supplied 820 tons, with 
a valuation of $241,600. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, CEYLON 


In the months of January—June 1945, 
Ceylon imported 984,055 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds) of fer- 
tilizers, worth $3,088,174. Imports of 
these materials in the last half of the 
year decreased to 870,225 hundredweight, 
with a valuation of $2,433,800. In the 
first 6 months of 1946, imports of fer- 
tilizers dropped to 673,189 hundred- 
weight, worth $1,909,582. 


PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


Although certain branches of the 
Italian chemical industry were adversely 
affected by seasonal factors in October, 
almost all of the others registered slight 
increases in production from that of the 
preceding month. 

Sulfuric-acid production increased 
from 31,000 metric tons in September to 
35,000 in October, while the output of 
hydrochloric acid rose from 2,200 to 2,900 





tons; production of nitric acid remained 
at about 7,500 tons. The output of caus- 
tic soda was 1,300 tons in October. 

The greatest decreases were in pro- 
duction of nitrogenous fertilizers and 
calcium carbide. Output of the latter 
dropped from 8,900 tons in September 
to 3,400 tons in October. 


IMPORTS OF COPPER SULFATE, PORTUGAL 


In 1945 Portugal imported 5,000 metric 
tons of copper sulfate, worth $720,000. 
Imports of this material in 1939 
amounted to 122 tons. 








Consular Certification on Im- 
ports: One Requirement Al- 
tered 


Consular certification that the shipment is 
properly licensed will no longer be required 
on imports, except imports of items listed on 
Imports Order M-63 and War Foods Order 63, 
the Civilian Production Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
jointly several days ago. 

M-63, administered by CPA, now provides 
import limitations only on agave fibers, ma- 
guey or cantala, molasses and sugar sirup, sisal 
and henequen, and tin. 

WFO-63, administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, lists a much larger number of 
food and agricultural items. 

It was explained that for commodities listed 
in either order a special certificate would be 
required including the number of the import 
authorization which has been granted. This 
should accompany each consular invoice. 








Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama during the third quarter of 1946 
totaled 880,364 kilograms valued at 
$209,539, an increase of 554,526 kilo- 
grams in volume and $129,602 in value 
from the preceding quarter. Shipments 
in the third quarter of 1945 totaled 
29,931 kilograms, valued at $6,012. 


DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS, GUAYAQUIL, 
ECUADOR 


Deliveries of cacao to the port of 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, in December 1946 
totaled 20,545 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 


each)—less than the 35,078 quintals de- 
livered in the like month of 1945. Ex- 
ports of cacao in December amounted 
to 371,266 quintals, according to unoffi- 
cial sources, of which 41 percent went to 
the United States, 32 percent to Sweden, 
and small lots to Italy and Colombia. 
Shipments in the preceding month 
totaled 634,270 quintals. 

Ecuadoran exports of cacao in the first 
11 months of 1946 amounted to 15,590,476 
kilograms, valued at $5,115,244, accord- 
ing to preliminary official figures, as 
compared with 15,143,179 kilograms, 
valued at $3,553,852, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 

The sharp increase in price caused by 
the heavy demand for cacao from the 
United States, as well as by the short 
crop in 1946, and the uncertainty of the 
1946 harvest were the outstanding de- 
velopments on the Ecuadoran cacao 
market in December. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CHILE’s FRUIT CROPS AND EXPORTS 


Chile’s 1946-47 fruit crops have been 
favored with satisfactory weather condi- 
tions. A 25-percent increase in the out- 
put of apples is forecast, and the pear 
crop is expected to exceed that of the 
1945-46 season. Exports of apples dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1946 amounted 
to 5,966 metric tons, 48 percent going to 
the United States, compared with total 
1945 exports of only 2,095 metric tons. 

Because of the increased availability 
of refrigerated shipping space in 1946, 
shipments of table grapes, amounting 
to 1,069 metric tons, were four times the 
preceding year’s exports. Shipments 
from the present crop will probably ex- 
ceed 1,500 metric tons. A large increase 
in the production and export of honey- 
dew melons is expected this season. 


NORWAY TO EXPAND FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Fruit production in Norway in 1946 
was, on the whole, satisfactory to pro- 
ducers, and consumers were able for the 
first time in several years to buy apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries at regular re- 
tail markets. 

During the 1947 season Norway ex- 
pects to import 395,000 root stocks, of 
which 165,000 will come from the United 
States. Before the war Norway pur- 
chased up to 600,000 root stocks per year 
and it is the desire of the Ministry of 








Agriculture and farmers generally to in- 
crease the number of apple, pear, and 
plum trees. 

Norway does not produce sufficient 
tree fruits for its own requirements. 
The home-grown apples and pears be- 
come available on the markets during 
late August and by January 1 are com- 
pletely sold out. After January 1 im- 
ports are permitted in limited quanti- 
ties. Imported fruit is only occasionally 
available on the retail markets. 


EXPORTS OF BANANAS AND PLANTAINS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of bananas from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1946 reached the record 
total of 1,302,643 stems, valued at $829.,- 
816, as compared with 1,003,536 stems, 
valued at $601,754, in 1945. 

Exports of plantains amounted to 
188,619 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), valued at $8,170 during the 
first 11 months of 1946, as compared 
with 202,560 kilograms, valued at $6,138, 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico, which passed 
through the port of Nogales to the United 
States and Canada, from the beginning 
of the season through January 15, 1947, 
amounted to 1,693 carloads, of which 
1,487 carloads were tomatoes, 154 car- 
loads, green peppers; 16 carloads, green 
peas; and 36 carloads, mixed vegetables. 
Exports in the corresponding period of 
the preceding season totaled 1,263 car- 
loads—919 carloads of tomatoes; 277 car- 
loads, green peppers; 55 carloads, green 
peas; and 12 carloads mixed. 


NEW ZEALAND FRUIT CROPS 


December estimates of fruit yields in 
New Zealand during 1946 were uniformly 
lower than those in 1945. The apple 
crop was estimated at 2,000,000 cases, 
as compared with 2,560,000 cases in 1945, 
and it was announced that less than the 
500,000 cases requested by Great Britain 
would be exported. 


LARGER SUPPLIES OF FRUIT FoR U. K. 


More fruit will be available in Great 
Britain in 1947 than in several years. 
The 1946 domestic fruit crop is estimated 
at 725,000 tons compared with only 458,- 
000 tons in 1945. Fresh-fruit imports 
during 1946 are estimated at 650,000 tons, 
compared with 400,000 tons in 1945 and 
53,000 in 1943. In 1947 imports are ex- 
pected to total 1,000,000 tons, a large part 
of which will be available for distribu- 
tion before August 1, 1947. Imports in- 
clude a wide variety of fruits—oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines, apples, bananas, 
peaches, grapes, pears, and others— 
many of which have not been available 
to British consumers since 1939. 


Grains and Products 


AREA PLANTED TO WHEAT, NEW ZEALAND 


The estimated area planted to wheat 
in New Zealand for the 1946-47 season 
totals 140,000 acres, the lowest since 1879, 
the first year records were kept. Last 
season’s threshed acreage was 161,000 
acres, and the 10-year average was 22,147 
acres. 


Sugars and Products 
BEET-SuGAR YIELD SMALLER, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss sugar-beet crop was smaller 
in 1946 than in 1945. Both yield per acre 
and sugar content of the beets were lower. 
Total yield of refined sugar will be ap- 
proximately 20,000 tons, as compared 
with 25,000 tons in 1945. The decreased 
sugar content was the reason for the 
price per ton actually obtained by farm- 
ers being lower than in 1945. 








Dutch Land Used Advanta- 
geously Last Year 


Preliminary results of the Netherlands 1946 
agricultural census show the largest area under 
cultivation in the history of the country, total- 
ing 2,380,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
This represents nearly a 10-percent increase 


over 1945, which was “low year” as a result of 
inundation and war-damaged lands. 
Fifty percent of agricultural land, or 1,192,- 


505 hectares, in 1946 was devoted to perma- 
nent pasture; 46 percent, or 1,109,674 hectares, 
was in field crops; 2.3 percent, or 66,489 hec- 
tares, was in vegetables and fruits; while the 
remainder was given over to flower bulbs and 
nursery products. Land devoted to field crops, 
including fallow acreage, was only 19,390 hec- 
tares less than in the peak year 1943. Area in 
vegetables and fruit is second highest in Nether- 
lands records. 

Acreage in flower bulbs, which was reduced 
to 57 percent of prewar in 1943, has climbed 
again to approximately 70 percent of the 1939 
figure, or 6,930 hectares. 








General Products 


EXPANSION IN NETHERLANDS TOY 
INDUSTRY 


The export Association of Netherlands 
Toy Manufacturers (Export Organizatie 
van Speelgoedfabrikanten) has been 
formed in Amsterdam to improve the 
quality of Netherlands toys and to facili- 
tate their exportation. Netherlands toy 
manufacturers eventually hope to be 
able to supply the market previously 
supplied by German toys. 

Only about one-third ‘or 1,000,000 
florins=US$380,000) of the top produc- 
tion is expected to be exported in 1947. 
Although domestic demand would ab- 
sorb almost the entire output, export 
markets are being sought now in an- 
ticipation of the time when exports 
might be necessary. The chief exports 
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are wooden toys and dolls, which are go- 
ing principally to Switzerland, France, 
South Africa, and the Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Before the war about 60 percent of 
Netherlands toy requirements were im- 
ported—chiefly from Germany, with 
Japan and the United States supplying 
small quantities. Imports in 1938 were 
valued at 2,861,000 florins ($1,087,180). 

The Netherlands toy industry, al- 
though half a century old, doubled its 
capacity during German occupation, in 
order to supply the domestic and Ger- 
man markets. Of the 50 or 60 factories 
now in existence, it is estimated that no 
more than half will survive. By the end 
of 1947 it is expected that about 10 fac- 
tories producing wooden toys, 10 doll 
factories, and a few factories for printed 
and other miscellaneous types of toys 
will be in existence. The two most im- 
portant branches of the industry—dolls, 
and wooden toys such as animals, blocks, 
carts, wagons, and automobiles—sprang 
into existence in order to utilize waste 
products. The wooden toys are pro- 
duced principally in furniture factories. 
Metal and mechanized toys are made in 
negligible volume now because of the 
scarcity of raw materials. The manu- 
facture of these types are not expected 
to develop further because of lack of 
sufficient technical knowledge and skilled 
labor. 


NEW FACTORIES APPROVED, ALGIERS, 
ALGERIA 


The establishment in Algiers of a fac- 
tory to manufacture chinaware, pottery 
tiles, and bathroom fixtures was recently 
approved by the Algerian Commission of 
Industrialization. An annual production 
of 1,000 metric tons of china is expected. 

The establishment of a plant to manu- 
facture supercompressed cork casks for 
the transportation of wines and spirits 
has been officially approved by the Al- 
gerian Commission of Industrialization. 
The plant will have an annual production 
capacity of 80,000 casks and will be lo- 
cated at Hussein-Dey, Department of 
Algiers. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN LENINGRAD 
PLANT, U.S. S. R. 


The Leningrad optical - equipment 
plant recently produced a_ universal 
measuring microscope, the first of its 
kind to be made in the U.S. 5S. R. 

Other new optical-goods lines are con- 
stantly being added. One of the new 
products is a popular size (6 x 6 cm.) 
camera—Komsomolets—the first lot of 
which was put on sale in Soviet stores 
toward the end of 1946. 

The plant now produces sound-motion- 
picture equipment, microphotometers, 
optometers, spectral equipment, and 
astronomical instruments. 
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PRODUCTION TARGET, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production target figures for January 
1947, the first month of the Two-Year 
Plan of Reconstruction for Czechoslo- 
vakia, included the following: 


Quantity 
Bicycles. -------------------units.. 11, 600 
Sewing machines --------~-- do-_- 4, 780 
Badio receivers ...............d0.. 3,000 
Sekt bulbe..........- -------d0_- 855, 000 


_.kilograms__ 757, 000 
—-o0-00nS.. 10,320 


Kitchen utensils 
Blown glass---- 


Pressed glass - ; See 
Glassware : i sti sas wath tl snk aa 730 
Cement cubic meters._. 66,750 


Gums 


ImpPoRT INTO U. K. 


British imports of mucilaginous gums 
during the first 10 months of 1946 in- 
cluded the following, with comparable 
1945 figures in parentheses: Gum arabic, 
216,489 hundredweight (108,263 hundred- 
weight); gum tragacanth, 15,454 hun- 
dredweight (5,655 hundredweight); kKa- 
raya gum, 10,081 hundredweight (10,535 
hundredweight). 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE HIDE-AND-SKIN EXPORTS 


Argentine exports of raw hides and 
skins during 1946 (corresponding figures 
for 1945 in parentheses) consisted of the 
following: Wet cowhides, 3,908,000 pieces 
(3,088,000) ; dry cowhides, 807,000 (153,- 
000); wet calfskins, 1,424,000 (789,000) ; 
dry calfskins, 354,000 (107,000); wet 
horsehides, 302,000 (265,000) ; dry horse- 
hides, 79,000 (49,000) ; sheepskins, 52,040 
bales (25,735 bales) ; goatskins, 2,724 bales 
(2,311 bales). 

United States purchases of Argentine 
hides and skins during 1946 are reported 
as follows: Wet cowhides, 443,000; dry 
cowhides, 99,000; wet calfskins, 184,000; 
dry calfskins, 30,000; wet horsehides, 
153,000; dry horsehides, 38,000; sheep- 
skins, 21,330 bales, goatskins, 1,445 bales. 


EXPORTS FROM NIGERIA TO U. S. 


Declared exports of hides and skins 
from Nigeria to the United States during 
1946 included the following, with United 
States dollar values given in parentheses: 
Cattle hides, 134 tons ($54,208); sheep 
and lamb skins, 535 tons ($603,094) ; 
goat and kid skins, 751 tons ($1,021,227) ; 
reptile skins, 12,595 pieces ($22,750); 
leopard skins, 2,314 pieces ($120,305) ; 
serval cat skins, 700 pieces, ($1,660). 


ETHIOPIA’S EXPORT TRADE 
Hides and skins have always been an 
Important item in Ethiopia’s export 


trade. More than 5,000 tons of hides, 
valued at $6,471,238 (U. S. currency) 











Japan May Now Receive Foreign Publications 


Foreign magazines, books, motion pictures, news photograph services, and other media of mass 
communication may now be admitted into Japan, according to an announcement issued by the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). Rules under which these media may be 
admitted are specific and vary according to the class into which they fall. 

Magazines for sale to Japanese nationals must be licensed by SCAP, whether printed abroad or 
in Japan. 

Foreign publishers will not be licensed to publish books and similar publications in Japan, and 
importation of those printed abroad for sale to Japanese will be subject to license. Business 
arrangements for the present will be handled by a group designated by SCAP. Japanese nationals 
can be authorized to translate and reproduce copyrighted books, plays, and music; performance 
rights may also be arranged for. 

The distribution of United States motion-picture films in Japan must be handled by a single 
representative of all participating companies. 

An Allied news service, licensed to operate in Japan, may disseminate news, news photographs 
and feature material, but not book texts or condensations. A licensee may exchange his service 
or part of it for comparable service by a Japanese news agency or newspaper without monetary 
payment, but may not give his service free of charge. 

A copy of Circular No. 12, entitled “Admission of Foreign Magazines, Books, Motion Pictures, 
News and Photograph Services, etc., and Their Dissemination in Japan,” giving complete details 
of the regulations governing their admission, may be procured from the General Products Division, 
Commodities Service, Office of International Trade, United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 








were exported during the year ended 
September 10, 1946. Exports of sheep 
and goat skins had a value of $2,029,313 
and $1,853,059, respectively. 

Greece and Middle Eastern countries 
received the greater part of hide-and- 
skin exports during the year. About 5 
percent went to the United States. 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Declared exports of dry hides from 
Paraguay to the United States rose to 
182,678 kilograms in 1946 from 103,566 
kilograms in 1945, an increase of 76 per- 
cent, while wet salted hides dropped to 
89,017 kilograms from 549,983 kilograms 
in 1945, a decline of 84 percent. 

Declared exports of quebracho extract 
from Paraguay to the United States in 
1946 dropped to 3,460,886 kilograms 
($497,885) from 8,727,733 kilograms 
($948,017) in 1945, a decline of 60 per- 
cent. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CINCHONA-BARK HARVEST, BELGIUM CONGO 


The 1947 harvest of cinchona bark in 
the Belgian Congo is estimated at 600 
tons, which will yield 42,000 kilograms of 
quinine sulfate, reports the foreign press. 
The dispatch states that 400 tons of the 
bark are to be processed in the Congo, 
and the remainder will be exported. 


PENICILLIN PLANT To BE CONSTRUCTED, 
ITALY 


The Italian Council of Ministers has 
authorized a credit of 350,000,000 lire for 
the construction of a penicillin plant in 
Rome, states the foreign press. Output 
is to be marketed through private chan- 
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nels. Machinery for the new enterprise 
will be provided by UNRRA. 


SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Conditions in Mexico’s pharmaceutical 
industry are expected to be favorable in 
1947. Domestic markets probably will 
continue strong and are expected to ab- 
sorb, as in the past, a large part of the 
total output. Export markets, which are 
gf minor importance, may suffer as com- 
petition from foreign sources revives. 

Some increase in prices of medicinals 
is expected in Mexico, since the cost of 
many imported ingredients rose sharply 
in 1946. However, as materials become 
more plentiful, prices should level off. 

United States exporters of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals anticipate good sales in 
Mexico, provided prompt deliveries can 
be assured. 


INCREASED EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Exports of drugs and medicinals from 
Switzerland increased to a value of 15,- 
000,000 Swiss francs during November 
1946, compared with 8,000,000 Swiss 
francs in the corresponding month of 
1945, reports the foreign press. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


SHORT SUPPLY IN AUSTRALIA 


Although Australia manufactures 
some part of its requirements for news- 
print, printing papers, and wrapping 
papers, a definite shortage of paper 
exists in that country. There is a mar- 
ket for the following types of imported 
paper, according to Australian paper 
merchants: Light-weight bonds; air- 
mail papers; all types of better-quality 
bonds; higher-grade book papers; litho- 











grade book papers; coated illustration 
papers; offset-printing papers; and 
loose-leaf and ledger papers. 

This situation has resulted in liberal- 
izing, to some extent, the import-licens- 
ing policy on imported paper. Import 
quotas are based on the fiscal year 1938- 
39. In general, the Customs (Import- 
Licensing) Branch tends to favor only 
import license applications for essential 
commodities which cannot be manufac- 
tured locally or imported from sterling 
sources. 

Wrapping papers are in short supply, 
although this is claimed to be tempor- 
ary. There is a market for imported 
tissue papers, and local importers do not 
anticipate difficulty in obtaining licenses 
to import this commodity. Toilet and 
waxing tissues, now chiefly imported 
from the Scandinavian countries, and 
pure sulfite and mechanical tissues are 
particularly desired. Sulfite tissues (24 
by 36, 10 pound) are used as fruit wrap- 
pers. Normally, all kraft papers are 
manufactured locally. 

As a result of difficulties in obtaining 
certain types of paper from abroad, a 
leading paper manufacturer in Victoria 
has been burdened with orders to supply 
certain types of both inferior and su- 
perior printing papers to be used as 
substitutes for grades normally em- 
ployed. 

Australia is manufacturing, in increas- 
ing quantities, super-calendered papers 
and the cheaper quality of wood-free 
book papers and bonds. Domestic pro- 
duction of writing and printing papers 
now is about 22,000 short tons annually, 
and is expected to be increased to 33,000 
tons within a year. Labor difficulties and 
raw-material shortages still are handi- 
capping manufacturers’ schedules. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS, ITALY 


Paper manufacturers in Italy num- 
bered about 400 at the end of 1946. In 
prewar years, these manufacturers pro- 


duceu 440,000 to 495,000 short tons of all 
types of paper, it is estimated. Wrap- 
ping paper represented about 50 percent 
of the total; white and colored paper, 35 
percent; and printing paper, 15 percent. 

The Italian paper industry finds itself 
in a difficult position at present because 
of a shortage of sufficient domestic raw 
materials and a lack of adequate com- 
pensation agreements and foreign ex- 
change with which to purchase supplies 
from abroad. Leaders in the industry 
complain of the heavy burden of fixed 
costs. They also complain that whole- 
sale and retail paper prices have con- 
tinued to increase with the result that 
consumption of many types of paper 
products in the domestic market has been 
further reduced. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, JAPAN 

Paper production in Japan during 
1946 is expected to be only 18 percent of 
the prewar output, according to the 
Japanese press. In 1937, Japan had a 
record production of 1,050,000 short tons, 
and ranked fifth among the world’s larg- 
est paper producers, which position it 
maintained until 1941. 

Even if all the existing production fa- 
cilities were to be in full operation, the 
annual output would be only 500,000 
short tons. The possibility of full fac- 
tory operations is remote because of 
shortages of coal and pulpwood. The 
loss of Sakhalin has resulted in decreased 
supplies of good-quality pulp, most of 
which formerly came from that source. 
Consequently, paper will be of poorer 
quality. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Test DRILLING IN HAITI 
The test oil well being drilled in Haiti 
by an American oil company has reached 








Australia’s New $47,000,000 Coal Project 


A new open-cut mining project to cost up to $47,000,000 and to tap 122,500,000 tons of brown 
coal is being considered by the Cabinet of the Australian State of Victoria. 

Submitted by the Victorian State Electricity Commission, the proposal visualizes development 
of new fields in South Gippsland, where the coal seam averages 380 feet in thickness beneath an 
overburden of 43% feet. It is reckoned that coal can be won to a depth of 320 feet from five 


working faces to be developed gradually. 


Victorian industry, which is an immense factor in total Australian manufacturing production, 
was affected several times last year by curtailment of black-coal imports from its neighbor State, 
New South Wales. This has accelerated moves to develop Victorian coal sources to stabilize 
and insulate the State’s industrial economy from outside factors, which might affect fuel supplies. 

The Electricity Commission’s report recommends expansion of Victorian coalfields to produce 


8,000,000 tons of raw brown coal yearly by 1961-62. 


Production from the new open cut, with that 


from the present working at Yallourn, would be about 1,300,000 tons of briquets a year. Two 
new briquet factories are proposed—one to come-into operation in 4 years’ time, and the second 
in 8 years. Legislation is recommended to require fuel consumers to use brown coal or briquets 


produced by the Commission. 


Recently the Victorian government placed in Germany orders for two huge dredges for use in 


government-controlled open-cut coal mines. 
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a depth of 6,500 feet, and continues to 
pass through limestone containing clay 
and a silica substance known as chert. 
A definite decision to continue the project 
has not been made, although the com- 
pany geologist has recommended that 
the well be drilled to 12,000 feet. No 
other core or test drilling is contemplated 
for the immediate future. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM, NICARAGUA 


A new storage and distribution center 
for petroleum products has been placed 
in service at Puerto Somoza, Nicaragua, 
by one of the American companies mar- 
keting in that country. The installation 
consists of three tanks of 105,000-gallon 
capacity each, and three smaller tanks of 
43,000-gallon capacity each. 

Petroleum products will be pumped in- 
to the tanks through a 2,000-foot sub- 
marine pipe line, whence they will be 
transported to Managua, the largest con- 
suming center, by tank trucks. As a 
result of the savings in transportation 
costs effected by the new distribution 
system an immediate reduction of 3 cents 
per gallon on gasoline and 2 cents per 
gallon on kerosene was announced. 


SITUATION IN PARAGUAY 


The exploratory well being drilled at 
Santa Rosa, in the Paraguayan Chaco, 
has reached a depth of 7,600 feet, with no 
showing of oil-bearing sands as yet. 

Paraguayan imports of the principal 
petroleum products were 78,300 barrels 
during 1846, compared with 46,800 during 
1945, and consisted of 56,400 barrels of 
gasoline, 16,900 barrels of kerosene, 2,300 
barrels of gas oil, and 2,700 barrels of 
Diesel oil. Imports of lubricating oils 
increased from 208,000 liters in 1945 to 
364,000 liters in 1946, and lubricating 
greases from 24,000 kilograms to 34,490 
kilograms. Gasoline consumption is 
expected to be 60 percent higher in 1947 
than in 1946. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


The production of crude petroleum in 
Peru during 1946 totaled 12,455,991 bar- 
rels, a decline of 9.4 percent from 1945 
production of 13,748,228 barrels. Natu- 
ral gasoline production was 1,041,536 
barrels during 1946, a decline of 3.9 per- 
cent from 1945 output of 1,075,137 
barrels. 


O1L BEING USED AS A MEANS OF CONSERVING 
COAL, U. K. 


Great Britain’s Minister of Fuel and 
Power stated recently that as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, English plants with an 
annual consumption of 865,000 tons of 
coal had been converted to oil under the 
Government’s coal conservation pro- 
gram. 
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Radio 


Rapio LICENSES IN FINLAND 


The number of current radio licenses 
in Finland at the end of November 1946 
was 556,000, according to the Finnish 
press. Of these, 12,000 were issued in 
November. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


The number of radio listening licenses 
issued in Japan increased from 26,194 in 
April to 105,603 at the end of September 
1946. 

Radio-receiver production increased 
from 8,000 in January 1946 to a peak of 
75,000 in June. Subsequent production 
was as follows: July, 35,000; August, 
52,000; and September, 56,000 receivers. 

Manufacturers’ demand for radio parts 
declined because of the vacuum-tube bot- 
tleneck. Output of parts during Septem- 
ber (August figures in parentheses) was 
as follows: Condensers, 1,015,000 (1,780,- 
000); resistors, 1,440,000 (1,350,000) ; 
transformers, 43,000 (66,000); speakers, 
91,000 (77,000); and miscellaneous parts 
valued at 7,170,000 yen (10,040,000 yen). 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OILS, ALGERIA 


Algerian producers of essential oils re- 
cently offered on the market 6,000 pounds 
of cedarwood oil; 1,200 pounds of rose- 
mary oil; and 900 pounds of mint oil, 
reports the foreign press. The report 
stated that geranium oil was in the proc- 
ess of extraction and output was not yet 
known. Although weather conditions in 
the 1946 season were more favorable than 
in the preceding year, a smaller area was 
under geranium cultivation 


LEMONGRASS-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Annual exports of lemongrass oil from 
El Salvador are estimated at about 1,200 
gallons. Virtually all lemongrass oil pro- 
duced in El Salvador is exported to the 
United States. 

Interest in the cultivation of lemon- 
grass in El Salvador during the recent 
war resulted in the establishment of a 
Small farm of about 200 manzanas (1 
Manzana=-1.727 acres) devoted to its 
production. The project is located near 
the northwest coast in the Department 
of Sonsonate. In conjunction with the 
farm, a distillation plant is operated for 
the production of unrectified lemongrass 
Oil. Processing of the oil is limited to 
simple distillation. About 2 barrels of 
54 gallons each of lemongrass oil are pro- 
duced monthly, indicating an average 
annual yield of approximately 6.5 gallons 
per manzana. 


Although the Centro Nacional de 
Agronomia de El Salvador has conducted 
investigations which indicate that lem- 
ongrass oil can be profitably produced in 
the country, there are no organized activ- 
ities for promoting its cultivation. As 
long as prices for basic agricultural com- 
modities remain unusually high, expan- 
sion of output of lemongrass oil is not 
anticipated by trade circles. 


OUTPUT OF SOAP AND SHAVING PRODUCTS, 
FRANCE 


Shortages of raw materials forced 
French soap production downward in 
October 1946, reports a foreign trade 
journal. Output of toilet soap dropped 
from 761 tons in September to 541 tons 
in October. The 1938 monthly average 
was 1,370 tons. Production of household 
soap likewise declined from 3,267 tons in 
September to 2,872 tons in October, as 
compared with a monthly average of 
19,104 tons in 1938. 








China To Build Large Shipyard 
in Shanghai 


Plans are being mapped out by China’s Na- 
tional Resources Commission for the construc- 
tion in Shanghai of the largest shipyard in 
China capable of handling vessels up to 30,000 
tons, according to the Central News. Equip- 
ment for the new shipyard, which is to be com- 
pleted within 3 years, will come principally 
from the more than 50,000 tons of Japanese 
shipbuilding machinery constituting part of 
China’s share of reparations. 

In connection with this project, the National 
Resources Commission is despatching ship- 
building expert Chow Mou-pai to Japan to 
make arrangements there for removing the 
equipment to China. 








French production of detergents de- 
creased to 9,679 tons in October 1946 
compared with 10,566 tons in the preced- 
ing months. Both figures were above the 
monthly average of 7,540 tons in 1938. 

Manufacture of shaving products in- 
creased from the September 1946 level of 
88 tons to 111 tons in October. 


Soap PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Only 90 of the 152 soap factories in 
the Netherlands were in operation at the 
end of 1946, according to the foreign 
press. This limited activity in the soap 
industry was attributed to the shortage 
of fatty acids. 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, U. K. 


British imports of natural essential 
oils during the first 10 months of 1946 
amounted to 3,639,274 pounds, compared 
with 1,915,635 pounds in the like period 
of 1945, reports the British press. Im- 
ports of synthetic essential oils in the 
January-October period of 1946 amount- 
ed to 8,407 pounds, compared with 30 
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pounds in the corresponding months of 
1945. 


EXPorTS OF SOAPS AND TOILETRIES, U. K. 


British exports of soap during the 
first 10 months of 1946 were as follows, 
with comparable 1945 figures in paren- 
theses: Hard soap 214,532 hundred- 
weight (589,764) ; toilet soap, 81,657 hun- 
dredweight (55,843); and other soap, 
51,563 hundredweight (18,105), reports 
the British press. 

Exports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations during the first 10 months of 
1946 advanced to 21,255,018 pounds from 
7,493,906 pounds in the like period of 
1945, states the British press. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


NEW SPINNING AND WEAVING MILL, SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s new cotton spinning and 
weaving mill at Ribeirao Preto in the 
State of Sao Paulo, reported to be the 
largest in South America, is nearing 
completion. Ribeirao Preto is in the 
center of an important cotton-growing 
area, and labor is available. There may 
be considerable delay before new ma- 
chinery can be obtained, but in the 
meantime equipment from the com- 
pany’s other plants will be installed. 

The mill will have a capacity of 80,000 
spindles, of which about 2,000 have been 
installed. Looms are expected to be 
sufficient to handle the greater part of 
the yarn output. 


COTTON-BALE OPENINGS, CANADA 


Canadian cotton-bale openings for 
1946 totaled 366,239 bales of 500 pounds 
each, as compared with 370,053 bales in 
1945 and 384,684 hales in 1944, according 
to a foreign trade journal. 


ETHIOPIA’S IMPORTS OF CLOTH 


Textiles normally account for 70 to 80 
percent of total Ethiopian imports, gray 
cotton sheeting being the most import- 
ant item. In the year ended September 
10, 1946, textiles comprised about 60 per- 
cent. About 90 percent of the cotton 
cloth came from India, the United 
Kingdom supplying practically all the 
remainder. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON PLANT’s ACTIVITY, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


A rayon plant near Cologne in the 
British Zone of Occupation has been the 
only such firm working with two-thirds 
normal volume of personnel on a raw- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Juarez To Be Served by 
Big Refrigeration Plant 


Within the next 4 months a large re- 
frigeration plant, to be known as Hielo 
y Refrigeracion de Ciudad Juarez, will be 
put in operation on the outskirts of Ciu- 
dad Juarez, Mexico. The plant will have 
eight cold storage lockers 20 feet by 40 
feet by 13 feet, with a minimum temper- 
ature of 35° Fahrenheit and a combined 
storage capacity of 600 head of cattle. 
The temperature in the freezing room will 
be minus 5° Fahrenheit. A shuttle train 
of refrigerated railway cars will operate 
between the plant and the main track of 
the Mexico Northwestern Railway. 

The freezing equipment consists of 
four ammonia compressors of United 
States manufacture; two Diesel 180- 
horsepower motors with 360 r. p. m., 220 
volts; an ice-making plant with a daily 
capacity of 50,000 pounds; and other mis- 
cellaneous equipment. The total vaiue 
of this equipment is said to be $120,000 
United States currency. 

Fifty percent of the capital has been 
subscribed by the Union Ganadera de 
Chihuahua (Cattlemen’s Association of 
Chihuahua) and the balance by four cat- 
tle men of Ciudad Juarez. 


Mexico’s National Railways 
Announces 32-Point Program 


The management of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico has announced a 32-point 
program for 1947. A brief summary of 
these points follows: 

(1) Formulation of an annual budget 
of revenues and expenditures. (2) For- 
mulation of regulations governing ex- 
penditures, (3) Establishment of a sys- 
tem of supervision of budget operation. 
(4) Creation of a cost-study office. (5) 
Mechanization of accounting of freight 
and passenger revenues. (6) Mechani- 
zation of accounting of the control sys- 
tem in the Department of Cars. (7) Es- 
tablishment of new regulations for 
furnishing cars. (8) Maintenance of a 
dynamic system of freight and passenger 
tariffs. (9) Unification of contractual 
labor obligations into a single collective 
contract. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because of space limitations it has become 
necessary to summarize all news items ap- 
pearing regularly in this section of Forei¢n 
Commerce WEEKLY. Readers desiring addi- 
tional details are advised to contact the Trans- 
portation and Communications Division, Office 
of International Trade, Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








(10) Reorganization of medical service 
for workers, (11) Conversion of the In- 
teroceanic Railway from narrow to 
standard gage. (12) Annual planning 
of conservation and maintenance ex- 
penditures. (13) Annual planning of 
additions-and-betterments expenditures. 
(14) Study of passenger-train schedules 
and itineraries. (15) Increase of second- 
class passenger equipment and improve- 
ment of first-class equipment. (16) 
Careful supervision throughout the sys- 
tem to reduce freight-car turn-around 
time at stations and sidings. 

(17) Reorganization of warehousing 
service to facilitate the handling and 
loading of express and LCL freight. (18) 
Supervision and control of foreign-car 
movement to Keep the balance remaining 
within the country constantly at a mini- 
mum. (19) Reorganization of express 
service. (20) Reorganization of ticket 
sales service. (21) Provision of gasoline- 
car passenger service on minor lines. 
(22) Revision of passenger schedules. 
(23) Increased speed of passenger service 
on the Mexico-Laredo, Mexico-Ciudad 
Juarez, and Mexico-Veracruz routes. 
(24) Convenient connection with United 
States railroads at border points. (25) 
Establishment of dining-car service be- 
tween Ciudad Juarez and Mexico. 

(26) Resumption of the International 
Consortium system of all-expense trips. 
(27) Establishment of a system of group 
excursions. (28) Provision of air-condi- 
tioned sleeping cars between Mexico and 
the Guatemalan border. (29) Increase 
in number of freight cars. (30) Gradual 
modernization of stations and expansion 
of sidings. (31) Study of projects for 
the construction of homes for railway 
employees, (32) Standardization of ac- 
counting practices. 
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In 1947, according to the program, 84,- 
869,000 pesos are to be spent for con- 
servation and maintenance and 71,888,- 
000 pesos for additions and betterments, 


Better Service by Mexican 
Lines in °47 Held Likely 


Over-all performance of the railway 
systems of Mexico during 1946 was barely 
acceptable from the point of view of de- 
livering goods and passengers at destina- 
tion. Cargo loadings were highest in 
March and lowest in September. Opera- 
tions were possible only through use of 
a number of foreign (American) cars on 
the national lines. On February 1, the 
total of such cars was 8,567; by Decem- 
ber 17, it had been reduced to 5,318 and, 
exclusive of reefers and tanks, to only 
4,378. 

During 1946 considerable progress was 
made in improving labor conditions and 
in strengthening the situation as regards 
tractive power and other rolling stock. 
Not much was accomplished in the bet- 
terment of right-of-way, shops, and 
properties in general. 

Outlook for the National Railways of 
Mexico in 1947 is one of moderate en- 
couragement. For the first time in 25 
years the tractive power inventory may 
be sufficient to handle the load, and fur- 
ther additions to it are expected during 
the year. Under its new and reportedly 
competent management it may make 
considerable improvement in efficiency, 
especially if personnel enthusiasm to do 
the job can be awakened, according to 
the American Embassy at Mexico City. 


Ecuadoran Assembly Raises 
Quito’s Telephone Rates 


The Ecuadoran Constituent Assembly 
passed a decree increasing telephone 
rates for the City of Quito as of February 
1, 1947. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Quito, the Ecuadoran Ministry of Public 
Works, Communications, and Railroads, 
which has jurisdiction over the telephone 
system, gave the following reasons as jus- 
tifying the increase in rates: (1) Em- 
ployees of the telephone company have 
requested an increase in wages; (2) this 
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increase is considered justified because of 
the high cost of living; and (3) to avoid 
disturbing the Ecuadoran budget and 
still grant the wage increase, it was nec- 
essary to raise telephone rates moder- 
ately. 

The following table shows telephone 
rates for the City of Quito before and 
after the increase: 


Telephone Rates for the City of Quito 


{Rates quoted on monthly basis] 





Before After 


st ( ‘rvice 
Pype of servi increase | increase 


Sucres ! Sucres 
Residential 15 18 
For each extension l 1 
Offices, factories and industries 25 30 
Stores 30 35 
Switchboard service 100 105 





'The Central Bank's effective buying and _ selling 
rates for the dollar are 13.132 and 15.04 sucres, respec- 
tively 
Moscow-Stockholm Air Line 
Via Finland Is Opened 

A new air-transport line between Mos- 
cow and Stockholm via Leningrad and 


Helsinki began operating in November 
1946, acording to a recent announce- 
ment in Izvestia. 

The Moscow-Helsinki sector is serviced 
by Soviet planes, while Swedish planes 
handle the Helsinki-Stockholm route. 
The whole trip takes 7 hours of flying. 
Planes leave Moscow three times a week. 


Canadian Power Production 
Climbs; Export to U. S. Falls 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Canada, has recently released its 
annual statistical statement covering 
the production and consumption of elec- 
tric power in Canada for the year 1946, 
and also figures on electric energy ex- 
ported to the United States for that year. 

From the following comparative fig- 
ures for the past 4 years, a considerable 
increase in the production of electric cur- 
rent is noted. But consumption of cur- 
rent, while slightly more than 1945, was 
less in 1946 than in the 3 preceding years. 
The exports of electric energy fell off 
during 1946 to a figure slightly more than 
the amount of current exported in 1942. 


Canadian Power Statisties 


In thousands of kilowatt-hours 





Item 


Total production, central electric stations 

Total consumption of primary power (production 
less exports and secondary power 

Total gross exports to United States 


40, 377, 649 


», 718, 765 
2 545, 038 


1943 1944 1045 1946 


40, 465, 733 40, 100, 608 41, 603, 708 
35, 054, 535 


2, 585, 311 


30, 823, 539 
2, 646, 435 


31, 063, 240 
2, 481, 631 





Mexico City-Monterrey and 
Piedras Negras Air Service 


The Aereo Transportes, S. A., a Mexi- 
can airline, has resumed service between 
Mexico City, Monterrey, and Piedras 
Negras. The schedule provides for three 
weekly flights in each direction, with a 
transfer effected at Monterrey. Service 
from Monterrey to Piedras Negras will be 
provided on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays and in the opposite direction on 
alternate days. Flying time between 
Mexico City and Piedras Negras is about 
7 hours, and passenger fare is approxi- 
mately US$40 each way. 


Italy’s Industry Curbed 
By Insufficient Power 


The production of electrical energy in 
Italy showed an increase of 6.44 percent 
in November 1946 over production in No- 
vember 1945. 

Nevertheless, industrial activity has 
been limited by insufficiency of electric 
power throughout the country especially 
in the important manufacturing centers 
in northern Italy. For 2 or more days 
each week the electrical power facilities 
are turned off during the daylight hours 
in Milan, Rome, and a number of the 
other large urban centers. Serious fre- 


quency drops are an everyday occurrence 
throughout Italy. 


Bolivian Power Co. 
Gives Up Phone Business 


As local operator of a power (nonauto- 
matic) telephone service, the Bolivian 
Power Co. requested permission to sus- 
pend the public telephone service which 
it has been rendering since 1927. Ac- 
cordingly, a municipal decree was passed 
which authorizes the company to suspend 
service after March 1, 1947, but to con- 
tinue maintaining telephone lines to cer- 
tain power and transportation stations 
after that date. 

An arrangement has been effected un- 
der which Teléfonos Automaticos, S. A., 
operator of the automatic telephone sys- 
tem in La Paz, will assume the lines of 
the Bolivian Power Co. within 90 days 
after termination of service by the latter 
concern. Teléfonos Automaticos, S. A., 
will service these lines until it receives 
the necessary material to change over to 
the type it now uses. 

The Bolivian Power Co. currently oper- 
ates in La Paz with 1,180 telephones and 
712 kilometers of telephone lines. Ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy, the demand for this service 
declined with the installation in 1941 of 
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automatic or dial telephones by Teléfonos 
Automaticos, a cooperative controlled by 
the Municipality of La Paz. This cooper- 
ative has 3,500 telephones and 3,466 kilo- 
meters of lines. The company now con- 
templates expanding its facilities and in- 
stalling 1,500 additional telephones. 


More Power for Uruguay 


The second generator of the Rio Negro 
Hydroelectric project, with a capacity of 
32,000 kilowatts, was scheduled to be put 
into operation in February. This will 
considerably relieve the load on the older 
thermal generating plant in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 


Shortage of Electric Power 
Handicaps El Salvador 


In contrast to the continued prosperity 
of El Salvador’s agricultural economy 
during January, industrial activity was 
seriously handicapped by a drastic short- 
age of electrical power. This shortage 
became so acute that the local power 
company issued a blanket refusal to con- 
nect new industrial installations. In ad- 
dition, all plants in operation were 
blacked out one night each week. 

With almost 80 percent of El Salvador’s 
electrical potential dependent upon hy- 
droelectric plants, the acute water 
shortage has brought about this critical 
reduction in power. 


Hamburg Is Power-Poor 


Electric power for domestic and man- 
ufacturing purposes is being severely re- 
stricted in Hamburg, Germany. Large 
sections of the city are without light and 
power on certain specific days, and both 
underground and surface urban transit 
services have been sharply curtailed. 
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for industrial chemicals, plastic raw mate- 
rials, and fabricated products. Scheduled 
to arrive early in March for a visit of 6 to 8 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Standard Bank of 
S. A. Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

12. Union of South Africa—Hans Dese- 
brock, representing Stuttaford & Co., Ltd., 
Adderley Street, P. O. Box 69, Capetown, is 
interested in modern department-store 
methods and desires information on mer- 
chandise and personnel management. 
Scheduled to arrive March 3, via New York 
City, for a visit of 24, months. U.S. address: 
c/o Felix Lilienthal & Co., 33-39 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Los Angeles, Youngstown, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

13. Union of South Africa—C. F. Drum- 
mond-Hay, managing director, The Monsoon 
Agencies and The Typhoon Agencies, both 

















110 Salisbury House, Smith Street, Durban, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for canned foods, car bat- 
teries and accessories, mechanics’ tools, low- 
priced cutlery, rayon piece goods, brass tub- 
ing, all-purpose cleaners, chocolates, con- 
fectionery, and biscuits, and concrete miz- 
ers. Mr. Drummond-Hay is now in the 
United States for 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

14. Union of South Africa—Edgar E. Lewitt, 
representing L. Raphaely & Son, P. O. Box 476 
and corner of Von Weilligh and President 
Streets, Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for cotton fabrics and general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive in Febru- 
ary for a 3 or 4 months’ visit. U.S. address: 
c/o J. Gross Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

15. Union of South Africa—Mark Lipworth, 
chairman, Alex Lipworth (Pty.) Ltd., 70 Sim- 
monds Street, P. O. Box 4461, Johannesburg, 
is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
agencies for druggists’ sundries, pharma- 
ceuticals, and medicinal preparations. Sched- 
uled to arrive late in January for a visit of 
about 3 months. U. S. address, c/o Anglo- 
African Shipping Co., 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

16. Uruguay—Antonio Preve, representing 
Edmundo J. Angenscheidt, Avenida 18 de 
Julio 985, Montevideo, is interested in depart- 
ment store. Scheduled to arrive February 23, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

17. Uruguay—Angel_ Silvino Venturini, 
representing H. Oswald Coates & Co., Sarandi 
469, Montevideo, is interested in office and 
industrial machinery, carbon papers, type- 
writer ribbons, and similar goods. Scheduled 
to arrive March 9, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Dictaphone 
Corp., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Dayton and New York City. 

18. Venezwela—Raul Lugo M., representing 
Comercial Venezuela, Raul Lugo M., Edificio 
Cuji No. 5-6, Caracas, is interested in con- 
struction materials in general. Scheduled to 
arrive February 19, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o O. S. 
Belloso & Co., 79 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and principal cities 
in neighboring States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—S. A. des Cristalleries du Val 
Saint Lambert, Val-Saint-Lambert, has for 
export cut glassware including stemware, ta- 
bleware, wine sets, decorated glass, and toilet 
sets. 

20. Denmark—Frits Johansen & Co., Mit- 
chelisgade 2, Copenhagen, wishes to export 
first-quality preserved fish and caviar. 

21. England—Phillip Segal Toys, 238 Fair- 
mile Road, Christchurch, Hants., wishes to 
export Hollowcast metal toys. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Austria—Heinrich Horatschek, Barten- 
steingasse 13, Vienna I, desires purchase quo- 
tations on 10,000 pounds of aniline dyes (ace- 
tate, acid, chrom, and direct dyestuffs) . 

23. Belgium—Gustave Goldberg & Fils., 18 
20, rue Limnander, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on boot and shoe machinery, sup- 
plies and accessories for shoe making and re- 
pairing. 

24. Belgium—Société Chimique du Hainaut 
S. A., 9, rue Jacques de Lalaing, Brussels, seek 
purchase quotations on permanganate of 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 





Ap- 
proxi 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 1945 1946 mes mate 
wae (s Wh roto j\equiva . 
weal noel ene Rate | jent = — 
i\ s. 
cur 
renc\s 
Argentina Paper pes Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 73 73 $0. 2681 Jan. 31, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 1.2 1.2 1.23 2364 Do 
Auction 4.04 4.94 4. 94 14 ° 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 $09 *4.10 4.11 2433 | Jan. 16, 1947 
Bolivia Bolivian Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42.42 $2. 42 023 Jan. 31, 1947 
Curb 59, O68 60. 04 *H0. 00 60. 00 0167 Dec. 31, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeir« Official 16. 50 16. 50 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.74 218.72 0534 | Jan. 31, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 1). Of 
Chile Pes Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 137 O516 Do 
Export draft 25. OO 25. 00 25, 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market 52. 24 4. SH $2.14 42.14 0237 Do 
er). me 31. 00 31. 00 100 51. OM 0323 Do 
Colombia Commercial bank 1. 75 1. 75 1. 76 1. 74 727 Do 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 7t 1. 755 HOS Do 
Curb 1.83 *1. 83 1. &2. 1. 825 ‘479 = Nov. 30, 194 
Costa Rica_ Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6. 01 6.0 1664 | Jan. 31, 197 
Controlled H2 5. 62 5. 67 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Pes Free 1. OO 1.00 1.00 1. 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Offic 13.77 14. tt 4 5. 04 OOH5 Do 
Honduras Lampira Official » 4 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 $H)2 Do 
Mexict eS Free 1. St 1.86 1. St 4. Sf 2038 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Officia Oo 500 500 5 (x 2000) Do 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 26 5. 25 1905 Do 
Paraguay Guaral Official 12 3. 12 $12 5 12 3205 Do 
Free 3. 41 25 12 5. 12 3205 Do 
Peru Sol de 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 1538 Do 
Salvador Cok dc 2.50 2. 50 2.50 2.0 1000 Do 
Uruguay Pes Controlled 1. 90 1. WO) 1. 1. 90 5263 Feb. 5, 1947 
Free 
Impor 1. 40 14 ( 1. nm D 
Other purpose 1. 82 s s : WO? Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled f Hf 2085 Jan. 31, 197 
Free 208 D 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeirc became the unit of currency, replacing the milre Since November 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in 


per dollar on the sar 
published July 27 






the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


ne date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law 
1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 194¢ 


On August 19, 1946, the selling 


rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 


Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025 





», effective February 28, 194¢ 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

§ A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dol- 
lar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effec 
tive buying and selling rates of | 2and 13.77. Beginning February 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed 





on exchange sales, thus causing 
an additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was impos 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 


incerase in 









6 New currency unit uted as of November 8, 1043 
7 Established Dece r 4, 1945 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944 
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potash, bichromate of soda, bichromate of 
potash, DDT. (pure) 

25. Belgium—L. Laroche & Co., 21, rue de la 
Pourse, Antwerp, desire purchase quotations 
on commercial resins—2,000 metric tons an- 
nually. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements Vanderborght 
Fréres S. A., 52-58, rue de l’Ecuyer, Brussels, 
seeks purchase quotations on wooden and 
metal furniture. 

27. Belgium—J. B. Vandervaeren, 209, rue 
Marie Christine, Brussels, desires purchuse 
quotations on edible oils 


28. Costa Rica—Costa Rican Sales Agents 
Ltd., P. O. Box 785, San Jose, desire purchase 
quotations on construction materials, house- 
hold electrical appliances, plastic screening, 
all types of textiles for clothing, plustic nev- 
elties, and pocket flashlights 

29. England—Hurst & Son Ltd., Staple Hall, 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 3, desire purchase 
quotations on agricultural seeds, flower seeds, 
and bulbs. 

30. England—wW. Lusty and Sons Ltd., Colin 
Street, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 3., seek 
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purchase quotations on wood-bending ma- 
chinery. : 

31, England—J. C. Ratner and Co., 44 Fish 
Street Hill, London, E. C. 3, seek purchase 
quotations on cotton fishing nets of the fol- 
lowing sizes: 

200 yds. x 13%4’’ x 550 meshes x 36/6 ply. 

200 yds. x 15%’’ X 550 meshes x 36/6 ply. 

200 yds. x 1%°’ x 550 meshes x 36/6 ply. 

200 yds. x 2’’ x 300 meshes x 24/8 ply. 

200 yds. x 244"’ x 300 meshes x 24/8 ply. 

200 yds. x 2%4’’ x 300 meshes x 24/8 ply. 

200 yds. x 1’’ x 400 meshes x 36/6 pl. 

200 yds. x 14%4’’ x 400 meshes x 36/6 ply. 

200 yds. x 1%’’ x 400 meshes x 36/6 ply. 

100 yds. x 1%’’ x 300 meshes x 24/8 ply. 

100 yds. x 2’’ x 300 meshes x 24/8 ply. 
Drag Nets: 

32 yds. x 400 meshes x 1’’ x 10-9 complete 

with fittings. . 

32 yds. x 400 meshes x 114’’ x 10-9 complete 

with fittings. 

32. England—K. A. Thiel Ltd., 2 York 
Villas, Brighton 1, desires purchase quota- 
tions on chemists’ supplies. 

33. England—Unikit Ltd., 13 West Street, 
London, W. C. 2., seeKs purchase quotations 
on hardware, leather goods, chemicals, woolen 
and rayon piece goods, full-fashioned silk 
and rayon hosiery, underwear, and footwear. 

34. England—Webb, Aldridge & Co., 22 
Marsh Street, Bristol, request purchase quo- 
tations on 500 dozen scythe snaths, and 5,000 
dozen ash handles for hay forks, picks, and 
sledges. 

35. India—Rao Sahib C. Subbiah Chetty, 
Nellore, Madras, seeks to purchase machinery 
for producing soybean “milk.” 

36. Italy—-A. Piras & Co., 5, Via Garibaldi, 
Genoa, desire purchase quotations on petro- 
latum and byproducts of mineral-oil refin- 
ing, stearine, and paraffin. 

37. Morocco—-Espania (daily newspaper), 
35 Boulevard Pasteur, Tangier, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on newsprint in rolls—600 
long tons annually. 

38. Netherlands—Becht & Dijserinck, Wee- 
sperkarspel, desire purchase quotations on 
black steel sheets; 290 metric tons, special 
deep stamping, twice pickled. Thickness: 
0.75 mm., 1 mm. and 1.5 mm. Dimensions: 
1x2 m., or standard factory. 

39. Siam—-Louis T. Leonowens, Ltd., Hong- 
kong Bank Lane, Bangkok, desires purchase 
quotations On 3,000 cases of evaporated milk. 

40. Siam-—-Dumrond Phanich, Teck Heng 
Long Co., 839-845 Talat Noi, Bangkok, desires 
to purchase sawmill machinery and equip- 
ment; Two band saws, one vertical saw, one 
horizontal saw, one set electrical cranes. 

41. Siam—Sino-American Trading Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., 1041-45 New Road, Bangkok, 
Wishes to purchase 60 tons of caustic soda 
for soap making. 


{gency Opportunities 


42. Argentina—Ibanez y Viel Temperley, 
Avenida Julio A. Roca 753, Buenos Aires, seek 
representations for washing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, and floor wazers. Initial or- 
der of 250 each. 

43. Canada—J. W. Castle, 409 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New Westminster, B. C., seeks repre- 
sentation for electric household sewing ma- 
chines 

44. Canada—E. H. Wilkinson & Co., Ltd., 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, seeks repre- 
Sentations for cotton- and linen-coated fab- 
rie suitable for bookbinding. 

45. China—China Textile Engineering Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 561, Shanghai, is inter- 
ested in representations for cotton-spinning 
machinery. 

46. China—Kung Shun Hong, 529 Yat Tak 
Road, Canton, seeks representations for in- 
dustrial chemicals, dyestuffs, and fertilizers. 


47. England—W. Henry Dewey, 2 Onslow 
Gardens, Muswell Hill, London, N. 10, seeks 
representations for building materials. 

48. England—A. G. Farr & Co. Ltd., 143 
Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, seeks rep- 
resentation for packaged foodstuffs. 

49. England—F. Henry & Sons, Ltd., 68 
Deansway, London, N. 2, seek representation 
for oil and oil products. 

50. England—Wilfrid Smith Ltd., 16 Phil- 
pot Lane, London, E. C. 3, seeks representa- 
tions for products used in the rubber in- 
dustry. 

51. Mezico—Nolania, S. A., Arcos de Belen 
No. 75, Mexico, D. F., seeks representation 
for oleomargarine. 

52. Union of South Africa—The Monsoon 
Agencies and The Typhoon Agencies, 110 
Salisbury House, Smith Street, Durban, seek 
representations for general merchandise, 


building materials, paints, and industrial © 


chemicals. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverages Manufacturers— 
Trinidad. 

Architects and Engineers—Turkey. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Beverages Manufacturers—Bahamas. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Newfoundland . 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—New Zealand. 

Books, Magazines, and Periodicals Import- 
ers and Dealers—Peru. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand. 

Boots and Shoes Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Boots and Shoes Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Boots and Shoes Manufacturers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Confectionery Manufacturers—New Zea- 
land. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Newfoundland. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Tunisia. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Fertilizers Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—New Zealand. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Union of South Africa. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Argentina. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Australia. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Angola. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Motor Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Colombia. 7 
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Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—India. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—lIreland. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Synthetic Organic Chemicals Manufactur- 
ers—India. 

Textile Industry—India. 

Waste Paper and Rags Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil. 





Colombia, in First Postwar 
Year, Scored Advances, 
Faced Problems 


(Continued from p. 9) 


were petroleum, and, to a lesser degree, 
bananas, hides and skins, balata, divi- 
divi, cattle, platinum, straw hats, and 
cotton textiles. 


Cost of Living and Prices 


The inflationary spiral which has char- 
acterized the Colombian economy since 
1941 continued its upward trend during 
1946, establishing new highs in most 
categories. 

At the year’s end, money in circulation 
was approximately 662,000,000 pesos, an 
increase of 114,000,000 pesos since De- 
cember 31, 1945; commercial bank de- 
posits were up to 498,000,000 pesos, an 
increase of 128,000,000 pesos over 1945; 
and savings-bank deposits were at 88,- 
000,000 pesos, an increase of 11,000,000 
pesos. 

In November 1946, the index of the 
cost of living of a workingman’s family 
reached 220.9 (February 1937=—100). 
The cost-of-living index has continued to 
rise to record figures during each month 
since June 1946 when there was a slight 
decline from 201.5 to 199.9. The Novem- 
ber increase occurred in four of the five 
cost groups. The index for food, drinks, 
and tobacco rose from 223.3 to 233.6; the 
index for rent from 198.6 to 204.9; the 
index for clothing from 221.2 to 223.4; 
and the index for “other articles” from 
135.4 to 137.0. A decrease was recorded 
for fuels, from 221.4 to 219.1. 

The index for Bogota market food 
prices showed a marked increase of 21.3 
points, advancing from 384.6 in October 
1946 to 405.9 in November (January 
1933=100). The index for vegetable 
products rose from 400.6 to 432.3. The 
animal-products index was 377.4 as com- 
pared with the October figure of 373.0. 
Sweets dropped from 480.5 to 472.0; and 
“other products” rose from 231.5 to 238.3. 

As a result of public pressure against 
rising prices and the high cost of living, 
the Colombian Government reinstituted 
price control in March 1946. However, 
despite strenuous efforts to control prices, 
the measure was not very successful and 
at the year’s end inflation still appeared 
to be unchecked. 
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Food Industries Exhibit. 
Brussels, Belgium 


The Confédération de 1]’Alimentation 
Belge wili hold an exhibition of food 
industries at Brussels, Belgium, in Sep- 
tember 1947. The Exposition will be 
primarily directed to Belgian food estab- 
lishments. There will also be a foreign 
section for quality products. The rental 
for space at the Exhibition has been fixed 
at 200 Belgian francs per square meter. 
American firms wishing to participate at 
this Exposition as exhibitors or buyers 
should contact Albert Bourgaux, Con- 
fédération de l’Alimentation Belge, 55, 
Rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. 


Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


The annual Swiss Industries Fair 
which will be held in Basel from April 12 
to 22, 1947, will be organized into the 
following exhibits: Applied Art, Artistic 
Ceramics; Office and Business Organiza- 
tion; Paper, Graphic Art, Propaganda; 
Textiles, Clothing, Fashion; Footwear, 
Leather Goods; Waitchmaking Fair, 
Jewelry, Gold and Silver Ware; Furni- 
ture and Domestic Fittings; Toys, Musi- 
cal Instruments, Sports Goods; Chemical 
Industry, Pharmaceutical Industry, Cos- 
metics; Domestic Utensils; Electricity: 
Gas, Water, Heat Installations; Machin- 
ery; Industrial Requisites, Tools, Fine 
Mechanics; Transport; Building Trade, 
Building Machinery; Foodstuffs and Ca- 
tering. 

Buyers who intend to visit the Fair 
should obtain an identity card and an 
order card for accommodations. The 
identity card will entitle the holder to 
obtain admission tickets at reduced prices 
from the foreign visitors’ office. The fair 
management will also make reservations 
for rooms in hotels. The identity card as 
well as the order card blanks can be ob- 
tained upon request from the Specialist 
in Charge, Fairs and Exhibitions, Spe- 
cial Services and Intelligence Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. An official fair 
catalog of 1,000 pages will be published 
4 weeks prior to the opening of the Fair. 
Orders for such catalogs should be placed 











FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS OFFICE 


{ll communications, suggestions, or inquiries 
pertaining to international fairs and exhibi- 
tions should be addressed to Jacques Kun- 
stenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions, Special Services and Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
a eG. 








with the Foire Suisse d’Echantillons Ba- 
sel 21, Switzerland, accompanied by a 
remittance of five international postal 
reply coupons. 

The Fair management invites all for- 
eign visitors to report upon arrival to the 
Foreign Service Office located in the Fair 
grounds. Provided sufficient. notice is 
given, arrangements will be made by the 
Fair management for competent inter- 
preters and guides. 


Swedish Airplane Exhibition 


An Exhibition of Airplanes for Private 
Aviation Purposes will be held in Stock- 
holm in June 1947. The Royal-Swedish 
Aero Club has expressed the hope that 
American firms will participate at that 
Exposition. The airplanes taking part 
in the display are expected to assemble 
at Bromma aerodrome on May 30, 1947. 
There, they will be received by the leader 
of the display, Bertil] Florman, and will 
get the last instructions as to the details 
of the show itself, arrangements for the 
airplanes, and hotel accommodations in 
the town for the crews. 

On Sunday, June 1, there will be a 
great public show at Bromma, including 
among other things the display of par- 
ticipating airplanes for private aviation 
purposes, showing the present standard 
from the aerotechnical point of view. 
On June 2 and 3, interested persons and 
possible purchasers will have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the representatives from 
the firms at Bromma. Afterwards, fa- 
cilities are provided for the participating 
firms to show their airplanes in other 
Swedish towns. 

Charges and expenses for taking part 
in displays are paid by the participating 
firms themselves. Interested . firms 
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should immediately communicate with 
Enell, Secretary General, Royal-Swedish 
Aero Club, Stockholm, Sweden, giving 
the details as to the types and numbers 
of airplanes which will be available for 
display. 


Exposition of Industries, Arts, 
and Crafts, Edinburgh, Scotland 


In connection with the International 
Festival of Music and Drama to be held 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, from August 24 
to September 13, 1947, an Exposition of 
Industries, Arts, and Crafts has been 
planned by the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers. The 
windows of the shops along Princess 
Street are expected to be used instead of 
a hall as the means of display. At the 
same time the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society is making plans for a horticul- 
tural show in the Meadows, about 1% 
miles from the center of Edinburgh. 

Progress in British motion-picture 
production may be publicized through 
plans of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association for a British Film Week and 
showings of distinguished British films at 
picture theaters in the area. The Edin- 
burgh Film Guild may organize an in- 
ternational festival of documentary films 
to coincide with the other planned 
events, The picture theaters are ex- 
pected to exhibit Scottish documentary 
films. 


Hamburg Exposition 


An exposition of export goods is 
planned to be held at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in the middle of April. In view 
of the devastation at Hamburg, the Mili- 
tary Government will be asked to give 
permission to stage the exhibition on an 
ocean liner. The Exposition is to be 
under the patronage of the head of the 
new bi-zonal foreign-trade office at 
Minden. Firms will not as usual have 
individual booths, but the various trade 
groups will be given exposition space. 
The basic idea is to advertise individual 
exports as items in the Hanseatic export 
trade as a whole. 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 


J. Edward Ely (coauthor “U. S. Ocean- 
Borne World Trade Far Exceeds Prewar 
Tonnages”).—Born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut) , B. S. 
1930: M. A. 1931; Yale Graduate School, 
Ph. D. 1940. In addition to private re- 
search before entering the Government, 
employed as economist and statistician 
for varying periods by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Treasury Department, NRA 
(Statistics Division and Bituminous Coal 
Division), National Research Project 
(Bituminous Coal), and U. S. Railroad 
Retirement Board; entered Foreign 
Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 
May 1941. Statistical assistant in prep- 
aration of “Strategy of Raw Materials” 
published in 1934; contributor to chap- 
ter on “International Trade and Pay- 
ments” of “Government Statistics for 
Business Use” published in 1946. Now 
Chief of Foreign Trade Division, Bureau 
of the Census. 

Nathan Habib ‘coauthor “U.S. Ocean- 
Borne World Trade Far Exceeds Prewar 
Tonnages”).—Born in New York State. 
B. S. 1936 and M. S. 1938, College of the 
City of New York. Research consultant, 
School of Business Administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 1937-42; 
economic studies and bibliographies on 
United States territories and possessions 
and outlying areas, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, 1937-42; research director, 
Alaskan Development Committee, 1939- 
41; Office of Strategic Services, 1942; 
chief of the International Air Traffic 
Section, International Air Transport Di- 
vision, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, 1942-43; economic analyst, Office 
of Air Transport Information, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, 1943; chief of the For- 
eign Government Aid and Subsidy Dif- 
ferential Section, Division of Economics 
and Statistics, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, 1943-45. Now Chief of the Ship- 
ping Statistics Unit, Foreign Trade Di- 
vison, Bureau of the Census. 

H. Theodore Hoffman (‘‘Colombia, in 
First Postwar Year, Scored Advances, 
Faced Problems”).—Born Dayton, Ohio. 
University of Dayton Preparatory School 
graduate; University of Dayton, B. Sc. 
1929; American University, M. A., 1938; 
graduate work 1938-41; accountant for 
Manufacturing corporation 1929-31; 
credit manager of corporation 1931-34; 
social worker, Montgomery County Re- 
lief Association, 1934-36; analyst, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, 1936-41; ap- 
pointed economic analyst at Bogota 
August 9, 1941; appointed chief of the 
Caribbean and North Countries of South 
American Section of American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, August 1945; now chief of the 
North-Coast South American Section, 







The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through 
the courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for distri- 
bution and cannot be responsible for their 
content. For private publications, write 
direct to the publishing agency given in 
each case 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
February 23 contains these articles: 

PRESS AND RADIO OPPOSE VISA LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR COVERAGE OF COUNCIL OF FOR- 
EIGN MINISTERS. 

BACKGROUND AND PRESENT STATUS OF IN- 
TER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT. Ar- 
ticle by John K. Havemeyer. 

MEETING ON MARINE RapIo Arps IN Nav- 
IGATION. 

Wokr_pD Foon Crisis: RECENT ACTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOoD COUNCIL. 
Article by Morse Salisbury. 

A1p TO GREAT BRITAIN IN FUEL EMER- 
GENCY. Statement by the President. 

RESTRICTIONS LIFTED FOR PLEASURE 
TRIPS TO EUROPE. 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF LEND-LEASE AR- 
RANGEMENTS WITH U. K. ano U.S. S. R. 
Statement by Under-Secretary Clayton. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1944. (Volume I, Supplement) 1947. 389 


NEW BOOKS | 


pp. Price, $2. U.S. import and export 
statistics in commodity by customs dis- 
trict arrangement (tables 2 and 5). 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

AUSTRALIA: ITS RESOURCES AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. G. L. Wood, Editor. 1947. 334 
pp. Price, $4. Written by scientists, 
scholars, and public officials, this is a 
study of the economic resources of Aus- 
tralia, their present state of utilization, 
and their possibilities in the immediate 
future. The main elements of national 
wealth are considered—agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry, minerals, timber, the old 
primary manufacturing industries, and 
the new secondary industries developed 
during the war. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF FULL 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. Allan G. 
B. Fisher. 1947. 200 pp. Price, $3.£0. 
The analysis covers the nature of the in- 
ternational conditions required for the 
maintenance of full employment, and the 
risks of fluctuations of employment likely 
to arise from close association with other 
partners in an “open” international 
system. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, New York Publica- 
tions Office, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19. N. Y. 





American Republics Division, Office of 
International Trade. 

J. W. Vander Laan (coauthor ‘South 
Africa Expanding Steel Output To Meet 
Lccal Needs’”).—Born in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Graduate Grand Rapids Business 
College, 1918; La Salle Extension, Chi- 
cago, 1924; Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York, 1925-26; University of 
Minnesota, 1928-29; private tutors in 
languages. Commercial secretary to 
commercial attaché, 1919-23; special 
agent, 1923-24; commercial agent, 1925; 
export manager Insulite Co., Minne- 
apolis; Cleveland district manager, De- 
partment of Commerce 1934-42; com- 
mercial agent, Los Angeles, 1942-45; as- 
sistant commercial attaché, Pretoria, 
January 5, 1946. 
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Catherine B. Welch (coauthor “South 
Africa Expanding Steel Output To Meet 
Local Needs”’).—Studied at George 
Washington University and University of 
Illinois; received A. B., majoring in Ro- 
mance Languages and minoring in 
English. Research clerk in Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; As- 
sistant for Control, Compliance Division, 
N. R. A.; Administrative Assistant, Urban 
Study of Consumer Purchases; Exemp- 
tions Examiner, Wages and Hours Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor; returned to 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, March 1942, as Business Assistant 
in Industrial Projects Unit, at present in 
Machinery and Metals Division, Office of 
International Trade. 
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1974, by either party upon not less than 
5 years’ notice, or upon not less than 6 
months’ notice if the President of either 
country determines and proclaims that 
the other country has failed to keep the 
Agreement. Moreover, should the Presi- 
dent of the United States determine that 
a reasonable time has elapsed without 
passage of the Constitutional amend- 
ment, he will so proclaim, and the entire 
Agreement will cease to be effective as 
of the date of proclamation. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Prohib- 
ited: During the effectiveness of the 
Agreement (January 2, 1947, to July 3, 
1974), trade agreements between the 
United States and the Philippines as 
provided under section 350 of the United 
States Tariff Act (i. e., reciprocal trade 
agreements) may not be negotiated, un- 
less the President of the United States 
has found that a reasonable time has 
elapsed without the Agreement taking 
effect, and has so proclaimed. 

[The full text of the Agreement and Proto- 
col will be supplied upon application to the 
Far Eastern Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. Copies of 
the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 (Public Law 
371, Seventy-ninth Congress) on which the 
Agreement is based, are for sale at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.., 
at 10 cents each; or a summary of the Act 
may be obtained from the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. | 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Swiss-Danish Trade Agreement.— 
Swiss-Danish trade negotiations have 
resulted in the signing of a trade agree- 
ment on January 29 covering the ex- 
change of goods for the calendar year 
1947, according to an airgram from the 
American Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 
The agreement provides for a considera- 
ble increase in the trade between the two 
countries as compared with the trade for 








The soap industry in Bulgaria at the 
close of 1946 consisted of 20 plants with 
a capacity of 34,000 tons. The 1945 pro- 
duction of soap reached 4,814 tons, 
against 2,914 tons in the preceding year. 





Burlap sugar sacks serve a double pur- 
pose in Finland. Emptied of their sweet 
contents shipped in from abroad, they 
are cut up and used as lining and padding 
in men’s overcoats. 








1946, the total two-way exchange being 
estimated at 167,000,000 Danish crowns 
or the equivalent of 150,000,000 Swiss 
francs (approximately 35,000,000 dol- 
lars). 

Denmark will deliver goods to the to- 
tal value of about 80,000,000 Swiss 
francs, consisting mainly of agricultural] 
products, especially cattle for slaughter. 
Among other Danish products for which 
quotas are provided are butter, eggs, po- 
tatoes, fish, leather, hides, and hay. 
Prospective Swiss exports to Denmark 
are estimated at 70,000,000 Swiss francs, 
and they will consist mainly of textiles, 
machinery, finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts, watches, and chemical products. 
FAIRS and 
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Utrecht Spring Fair, 1947 

Space available for the 48th Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair to be held at 
Utrecht from April 15 to 24, 1947, has 
been greatly expanded, but is not suffi- 
cient to accommodate all exhibitors 
wanting to display their goods at that 
Fair. The following sections have been 
considerably enlarged: Machinery, build- 
ing materials, electrochemical articles, 
textiles and clothing, footwear, office ma- 
chines, and toys. 

American visitors to the Utrecht Fair 
should immediately notify the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair, Vreden- 
burg, Utrecht, Netherlands, which will 
make the necessary reservations for ac- 
commodations at hotels, boarding houses, 
or private homes. 


Floricultural Exhibit in Lisbon 


The city of Lisbon, Portugal, will hold 
an international floricultural exhibit 
which will take place from May 24 to 31, 
1947. The mayor of the city has in- 
formed the American Embassy that ex- 
hibits by United States flower growers 
would be welcome. Those who wish to 
exhibit American-grown flowers should 
immediately contact ““As Exposicoes de 
Floricultura” at Lisbon, Portugal. Such 
exhibits must arrive in Lisbon not later 
than May 20, 1947. All entries will be 
exempt from customs duties. The com- 
mittee will be responsible for the care 
of the flowers under the direction of the 
exhibitors, who are also invited to send 
cut flowers by air express during the 
exhibit. 


Prague Automobile Show 

The first postwar automobile show of 
Czechoslovakia will take place in Prague 
from October 18 to 28, 1947, according 
to an announcement just made. 
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material capacity basis, according to the 
foreign press. 

The plant’s annual capacity totals ap. 
proximately 15,000,000 kilograms, but 
only 9,000,000 kilograms have been 
utilized. Daily production totals 2 tons 
of rayon tire cord, 2.5 tons of viscose 
rayon yarn and about 22 tons of highly 
impregnated staple fiber for industria) 
uses (driving belts, hose for mining and 
industries). 

Present stocks of raw materials in the 
British Zone of Occupation are said to 
be dwindling. Purchases have _ been 
made in Sweden of 3,600 tons of wood 
pulp, 470 tons of which are expected to 
arrive from Goteborg, but difficulties in 
the supply of raw materials have not yet 
been overcome. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
HEMP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SYRIA 

Syria’s 1946 hemp harvest was com- 
pleted in December, but fiber-production 
figures are available only for the Aleppo 
district, where 652 metric tons were pro- 
duced as compared with 580 tons in 1945. 
The 1946 crop is reported as slightly su- 
perior to those of 1944 and 1945. 

Syrian and Lebanese string and rope 
manufacturers utilized approximately 33 
percent of the domestic crop in 1946. 

Exports of hemp fiber to Palestine, 
Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egypt amounted to 365 metric tons in 
1945. No exports of hemp fiber have 
been reported since March 1946, when 
between 30 and 50 metric tons were 
shipped to one of the Scandinavian 
countries. 


ry 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s supply of unmanufactured 
tobacco was satisfactory during the third 
quarter of 1946. Imports of leaf tobacco 
totaleed 905,899 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) in the July-September 
period of 1946, a 75 percent increase from 
the 515,053 kilograms imported in the 
preceding quarter. The principal coun- 
tries of supply were Brazil, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, and the United States. 
Imports of cigarettes amounted to 50,983 
kilograms, or about 8 percent less than 
the preceding 3-month figure of 55,636 
kilograms. No significant variations in 
consumption occurred, and prices re- 
mained unchanged. 
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